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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE, 


HE Commander - in - 
Chief of the British 
Army is, in virtue of his 
position at the head of the 
finest, if not the largest, 
army in the world, neces- 
sarily a man of mark ; and 
when, as is the case with 
the present Duke of Cam- 
bridge, he possesses the 
additional claims to notice 
supplied by brilliant lineage 
and important public ser- 
vices, it is impossible but 
his name should be one of 
the most familiar in the 
realm. Of the immense 
importance of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief it is 
quite unnecessary for us to 
speak. Longfellow may or 
may not be right when he 
hopefully tells us,— 
Were half the power that fills 
the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bes- 
_ towed on campsand courts, 
Given to redeem the human 
mind from error, 


There were no need of ar- 
senals nor forts : 


The warrior’s name would be a 
name abhorred ! 
And every nation that should 
lift again 
Its hand against its brother, on 
its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the 
curse of Cain ! 
But certainly at present 
there are but very faint in- 
dications indeed of the 
realisation of this blissful 
millennium. In the mean- 
time it would seem that the 
best way to prevent strife 
1s to be fully equipped for 
1t—to reveal so impregnable 
a front to the world that 
war shall appear too costly 
and riskful a game to play 
at; and it is precisely here 
that the administration of 
the Commander - in - Chief 
must prove potent for good 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


(From a Photograph. ) 


manner in which the war 
had been conducted, and 
thus the way was preparing 
for his appointment to the 
high office which he now 
holds, as we have seen, 
with honour to himself and 
advantage to the nation. 

His Royal Highness, 
George William Frederick 
Charles, Duke of Cambridge, 
Earl of ‘Tipperary, and 
Baron of Culloden, in the 
United Kingdom, K.G., is 
the son of Prince Adolphus 
Frederick, the first duke 
and seventh son of George 
III., and hence grandson of 
that sovereign and_ first 
cousin of our Queen. Born 
at Hanover on the 26th of 
March, 1819, he became a 
colonel in the Army No- 
vember 3, 1837, and suc- 
ceeded his father July 8, 
1850. Four years later he 
was advanced to the rank 
of major-general, when he 
was appointed to command 
the two brigades of High- 
landers and Guards united 
to form the first division of 
the army sent in aid of 
Turkey against the Em- 
peror of Russia. In 1856 

he was promoted to the 
| rank of general, in 1861 
appeinted colonel of the 
Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, and in 1862 
raised to the rank of field- 
marshal. His royal high- 
ness has been also succes- 
sively colonel of the 17th 
Light Dragoons, of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, and, 
on the death of the late 
Prince Consort, of the 
Grenadier Guards. 

His Royal Highness, 
whose unofficial residence 
is Gloucester House, Park- 
lane, has two surviving 
sisters, the Princess Augusta 
Caroline, married to the 
Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, and the 


or evil. Organisation, dis- 
cipline, how much they 
involve in modern warfare; and how much more even 
the skill of the central direction. Battles are often 
practically lost or won at head-quarters, by generals 
who take little or no active part in the engage- 
ments, and perhaps never come within sight of 
the conflict. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
ridge, since his appointment, on the resignation of 
iscount Hardinge, to the important office he now 
lolds, has won the respect and confidence of his 
officers by his shrewd, self-contained bearing, and his 
introduction of many important reforms calculated 
Materially to improve the comfort of the soldier and 
© efficiency of the service. The noble Duke has also 
Nown active duties in the field. At the battle of 


the Alma his Royal Highness led his division into 
action in a manner that won the confidence of his 
men and the respect of the veteran officers with whom 
he served. At Inkerman, too, a conflict that will re- 
main ever memorable from its severity and the com- 
pleteness of our success, he was actively engaged, 
and had a horse shot under him. Shortly after this, 
in consequence of impaired health, he was ordered by 
the medical authorities to Pera, for change of air, pro- 
ceeding thence to Malta, where, his health still failing, 
he was directed to return to England. Subsequently 
his royal highness gave the results of his camp ex- 
perience in evidence before the committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to investigate the 


Princess Mary Adelaide of 

Teck, whose portrait we 
purpose publishing in our next number. The Duke of 
Cambridge himself has never married, and in this is 
but following the precedent supplied by many other 
distinguished military men. Her Royal Highness 
Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
third daughter of the Landgrave Frederick of Hesse- 
Cassel, and widow of the first duke, still lives in the 
enjoyment of health, and has just returned to St. 
James’s Palace from her continental residence, where 
she has been staying. Her Royal Highness, Tk 
may add, was married .at Cassel, May the ee 
and again in London, June the Ist, 1818, ie on 
child being born, as we haye already stated; 


1819. 
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ba it be Crue? 


—_>——_ 
CHAPTER IV. 


LIVID paleness overspread Mrs. 
Rutherford’s features, and a stifled 
cry escaped from her lips. She 
half rose from her seat, but, seem- 
ing to recollect herself, she sank 
back and. covered her face with her 
hands. Horace continued, after a 

momentary pause :— 

‘“‘My investigations into the history of 
the Count Wilhelm von Erlenstein during 
the last years of his life revealed the fact 
that he had lost the most valuable of the 
jewels of his family. It had been stolen. 
It was a pink diamond of great size and 
beauty, known to gem connoisseurs by the 
name of the Rose of the Morning—one of 
those remarkablestones which have a history 
and a pedigree, and which are as well known 
by reputation to diamond-fanciers as are Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration and the Apollo Belvidere to the lovers of art. 
This gem was worn by Count Wilhelm as a clasp to the 
plume in his toque at a fancy ball given by one of tbe 
Metternich family, at which he appeared in the costume 
of Henri III. of France. He afterwards, with culpable 
carelessness, placed it, amongst his studs, pins, watch- 
chains and other similar bijouterie, in a small steel 
cabinet which stood in his bed-chamber. His illness and 
the dismissal of Rose Coral occurred soon after the fancy 
ball in question, and it was not till his heir, the present 
count, had been for some time in possession of the estates 
that it was discovered that the great diamond was missing. 
It was not to be found, and suspicion immediately fell 
upon the late count’s valet, a Frenchman named Antoine 
Lasalle, who was found to have been mysteriously 
possessed of a large sum of money after the count’s death. 
He was arrested, and it was conclusively proved that he 
had stolen a number of valuable trinkets from his dying 
master, but still no trace of the Rose of the Morning 
could be discovered, and Lasalle strenuously denied all 
knowledge respecting it. The family offered large rewards 
for its recovery, and the detectives of all the large cities 
of Europe have been for some time on the alert to 
discover it, but in vain. As soon as I heard this story, I 
thought that I could make a tolerably shrewd guess as to 
the wherebouts of the missing jewel ; and I caused inves- 
tigations to be set on foot in New York by a trusty agent, 
which resulted in the discovery that The Rose of the 
Morning had been sold some six months before to a 
jeweller in Maiden-lane for about one twenty-fifth of its 
value, the peculiar tint of the stone, and the purchaser’s 
ignorance of the estimation in which it is held by the 
gem fanciers of Europe, having militated against the 
magnitude of the valuation set upon it. It was secured 
for me at a comparatively trifling price. The person who 
sold it to the jeweller some six months ago, in spite of 
a partial disguise and an assumed name, was easy to 
recognise, from the descriptions given, as that lady of 
many names, Mrs. John Archer’s governess. Now, Rose 
Coral, what say you? You may be Mrs. Clement 
Rutherford, my brother’s lawful wife, but you are not 
the less a thief and a criminal, for whom the laws have 
terrible punishment and bitter degradation.” 

‘This is but a poor invention; where are your proofs?” 


she cried, looking up as she spoke, but her faltering voice 


and quivering lips contradicted her words. 

‘¢ Here is my chief witness.” 
glove as he spoke, and extended his hand toward her, 
On the third finger blazed the beautiful gem of which he 
had spoken, its great size and purity fully displayed in 
the pale afternoon sunlight that flashed back in, rosy. 
radiance from its bright-tinted depths. 

“It is almost too large to wear as a ring,” he said, 


with great coolness, looking at the jewel, “but I wish it 
to run no further risks till I can transfer it to its lawful | 
owner, which will be as soon asit has played its talismanic |} 


part by freeing my brother from his imposter wife.” 

The lady rose from her seat, pale, calm, and resolved. 

‘Further insults are useless, Sir,” she said. 
game is ended now, and you have won it. What is it 
that you wish me to do?” 

““You must sail for Europe in one of next week’s 
steamers, leaving behind you such a confession of guilt as 
will enable my brother to procure a divorce without re- 
vealing the shameful fact that he was the innocent means 
of introducing an imposter to his family and friends as 
his wife. Better this scandal of an elopement than the 
horror of having such a story made public. An income 
amply sufficient for your wants will be settled upon you, 
on condition that you never return to the United 
States, and never, 1n any way, proclain the fact that Mrs. 
Clement Rutherford and Rose Coral were one and the 
same person.” * 

‘*T accept your conditions,” she said, wearily. 
go, never to return. Now leave me. 
not answer me one question ?” 

‘*T will, certainly.” 

“Who was it that discovered my secret ?” 

‘My mother—my blind mother. Some years ago, 
before she lost her sight, I accompanied ‘her on” a 
short European tour, in which we visited England, France 
Switzerland, and finally Italy. While we were at Rome 
T fell ill with the fever of the country, and my physicians 
gave orders that as soon as I was well enough to travel [ 
should leave Italy for a more bracing climate. We had 
not visited Naples, and I was anxious that my mother 
should not return home without seeing the wonders of 
that city; so as soon as I became convalescent I prevailed 
upon her to leave me in the care of some friends and to 
join a party who were going thither. During 
her stay she went frequently to the opera. 
One evening she was greatly disturbed by the 
Jond talking and laughing of some persons in 
the box next to the one she Occupied, and she was much 
struck with the beauty, the brilliant toilette, and the 


“JT will 
But stay; will you 


He drew off his left-hand 


“The } 


boisterous conduct of one of the female members of the 
party. She inquired the name of the person she had 
thus remarked. It was yourself, and she learned not 
only your name, but your whole history. When at her 
own dinner-table she heard the sweet and singular laugh 
that had so struck her on that occasion, the sensitiveness 
of hearing peculiar to the blind caused her to recognise 
the sound at once ; and the description which I afterwards 
gave her of your personal appearance only changed 
torturing doubt into agonising certainty.” 

‘Thanks for your courtesy; E will detain you no longer.” 

Horace bowed and approached the door. Suddenly, 
as if moved by a sudden impulse, he turned back. 

‘Believe me, this task hds beén a hard one,” he said, 
earnestly. ‘And remember, if hereafter you may need 
pecuniary aid, do not hesitate to apply to me. For 


| Heayen’s sake, do not return to the life you once led. 


There was one redeeming feature in the imposture which 
you practised ; it showed that some yearning for a pure 
name and an imnocent life was yet possible to you.” 

‘*T want no sermons,” she answered, abruptly. ‘‘Only 
leave me at peace. Go; I am sick of the sight of you.” 

As he closed the door he cast one parting glance on the 
room and its occupant. She stood leaning against the 
back of a large arm-chair, her clasped hands resting on 
the top, and her white, rigid face set in the fixed calmness 
of total despair. 

Thus left alone, she remained standing for some time as 
motionless as though she were a marble statue and not a 
living woman. Suddenly she seemed to take some 
desperate resolve ; she threw back her head with a bitter, 
mirthless laugh, and going to the bell she rang it. Her 
maid quickly appeared. 

‘*J have a wretched headache, Christine,” she said. ‘I 
shall not come down to dinner, and do not disturb me till 
nine o’clock ; that will give me time enough to dress for 
Mrs. Winchester’s ball. I will wear the pale-blue satin 
and my point-lace tunic. Be sure you change the white 
roses that loop it for pink ones, and lay out my parure of 
pearls and diamonds, and my point-lace fan and handker- 
chief. Now bring me the two phials that stand on the 
third shelf of the closet in my bed-chamber.”’ 


Christine departed on her errand and soon returned, 
bringing with her two, bottles, the smallest of which was 
labeled ‘‘Solution of Morphia—Porison. Dose for an 
adult, ten drops ;” while the largest was. simply inscribed 
‘Sulphuric Ether.” These she placed on the chimney- 
piece, and then proceeded to arrange the cushions of the 
lounge and to draw the curtains. ‘Does madame need 
anything more ?” 

‘No, I shall want nothing more,” was the reply. The 
door closed upon the maid’s retreating form, and Mrs. 
Rutherford instantly shot the bolt. 

She took up the phial of morphia, drew the little sofa 
nearer to the fireplace and extended herself upon it. The 
daylight faded from the sky and night came, and with the 
night came sleep—a sleep whose dream was of eternity, 
and whose wakening light would be the dawn of the re- 
surrection morning. 

‘* Accidental death” was the verdict of the coroner and 
the newspapers, and, in fact, of the world in general—a 
conclusion much assisted by the evidence of Christine, 
who testified that her mistress was in the habit of using 
narcotics and anesthetics in large quantities to relieve 
the pain of the neuralgic headaches from which she was 
aconstant sufferer. Society said, ‘‘ How sad ! Dreadful, is 
it not?” and went on its way, Mrs. Rutherford’s sad 
fate soon being forgotten in the whirl of newer excitements. 


Only two persons—Horace Rutherford and his mother 


-—suspected that her death was not an accidental one ; 
but they guarded their secret carefully, and Clement 
Rutherford will never learn that his dead wife was other 
than the innocent English girl she represented herself to 
be. Walter Nugent wrote a pathetic letter to Mrs. 
Rutherford, begging that a lock of his lost and now for- 
given darling’s hair might be sent to him; and it cost 
Horace a sharp pang of regret. when he substituted for 
the black, wavy tress furnished by Clement a golden 
ringlet purchased from one of the leading hairdressers of 
New York; 


‘Heaven forgive me!” he said to himself, remorse- 
fully, as he sealed the little packet ; “but I really think 
that this is one of the cases wherein one cannot be 
blamed for not revealing the truth.” 

A few months later, Horace Rutherford stood in Green- 
wood Cemetery, contemplating with curiosity and interest 
the inscription on a recently-erected monument of pure 
white marble. 

‘Sacred to the memory of Marion Nugent, beloved 
wife of Clement Rutherford,” he read. <« Well, this is 
consistent at least. She wears the disguise of a virtuous 
woman in her very tomb. Marion Nugent rests beneath 
the waves of the Atlantic Ocean, and here Rose Sher- 
brooke sleeps in an honoured grave beneath the shelter of 
the dead girl’s stainless name. But the deception has 
power to harm no longer, so Iet us leave her in peace. It 
is well for our family that, even as a sunken wreck, we 
still find this pirate bark Under False Colours.” 

Lucy Hamitton Hooper. 


One of the Glect.” 


By Evizasery Srvuarr PHELPS, 


Author of “ The Gates ‘“Ajar,” etc. 
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.: \\ OWN, Muff! down!” 

Na Muff obeyed ; he took his paws 
off from his master’s shoulders 
with an injured look in his great 
mute eyes, and consoled himself 
by growling at the cow. Mr. Ryck 
put a sudden stop to a series of 
gymnastic exercises commenced 
between them, by throwing the 
creature’s bay down upon her 
horns ; then he watered his horse, 
fed the sheep, took a look at the 
hens, and closed all the doors 
tightly ; for the night was cold, so 
cold that he shivered, even under 
that great bottle-green coat of his : 
he was not a young man. 

‘Pretty cold night, Muff!” Muff was not blest with 
a forgiving disposition ; he maintained a dignified silence. 
But his master did not feel the slight. Something, per- 
haps the cold, made him careless of the dog to-night, 

The house was warm, at least ; the light streamed far 
out of the kitchen window, down almost to the orchard. 
He passed across it, showing his figure a little stooping, 
and the flutter of grey hair from under his hat; theninto 
the house. His wife was busied about the room, a plea- 
sant room for a kitchen, with the cleanest of polished 
floors and whitened tables; the cheeriest of fires, 
the home-like faces of blue and white china peeping 
through the closet door ; a few books upon a little shelf, 
with an old Bible among them; the cosy rocking-chair 
that always stood by the fire, and a plant or two in the 
south window. He came in stamping off the snow ; Muff 
crawled behind the stove, and gave himself up to a fit of 
metaphysics. 

“Cold, Amos?” 

‘*Of course. What else should I be, woman ?” 

His wife made no reply. His unusual impatience only 
saddened her eyes a little. She was one of those women 
who would have borne a life-long oppression with dumb 
lips. Amos Ryck was not an unkind husband, but it was 
not his way to be tender; the years which had whitened 
his hair had brought him stern experiences : life was to 
bim a battle, his horizon always that about a combatant. 
But be loved her. 

‘* Most ready to sit down, Martha?” he said at last, 
more gently. 

‘*In a minute, Amos.” 

She finished some bit of evening work, her step soft 
about the room. Then she drew up the low rocking-chair 
with its covering of faded crimson chintz, and sat down 
by ber husband. 

She did this without noise ; she did not sit too near to 
him ; she took pains not to annoy him by any feminine 


_ bustle over her work ; she chose her knitting, as being 
_ always most to his fancy ; then she looked up timidly 


into his face. But there was a frown, slight to be sure, 
but still a frown upon it, neither did he speak. Some 
gloomy, perhaps some bitter thought held the man. A 
reflection of it might have struck across her, as she turned 
her head, fixing her eyes upon the coals. ; 

The light on her face showed it pale ; the lines on her 
mouth were deeper than any time had worn for her hus- 
band ; her hair as grey as his, thongh he was already a 
man of grave, middle age, when the little wife—hardly 
past her sixteenth birthday—came to the farm with him. 

Perhaps it is these silent women—-spiritless, timid 
souls, like this one—who have, after all, the greatest 
capacity for suffering. You might have thought so if you 
had watched her. Some infinite mourning looked 
out of her mute brown eyes. In the very folding of her 
hands there was a sort of stifled cry, as one whose abiding 
place is in the Valley of the Shadow. 

A monotonous sob of the wind broke at the corners of 
the house ; in the silence between the two it was distinctly 
heard, Martha Ryck’s face paled a little. 

‘“‘T wish ”—— She tried to laugh. 
just like a baby.” 

‘* Nonsense !”” 

Her husband rose impatiently, and walked to the win- 
dow. He was not given to fancies ; all his life was ruled 
and squared up toacreed, Yet I doubtif he liked the 
sound of that wind much better than the woman. He 
thrummed upon the window-sill, then turned sharply away. 

‘“There’s a storm up; a cold one too,” 

‘* Tt stormed when Bie 

But Mrs. Ryck did not finish her sentence. Her hus- 
band, coming back to his seat, tripped over astool—a little 
thing it was, fit only for a child; a bit of dingy carpet 
covered it ; once it had been bright. 

* From ‘Men, Women, and Ghosts,” a capital collection of 


stories, forming the seventh volume of Sampson Low’s cheap edi- 
tions of American books. 


‘¢ Amos, it eries 
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_ “Martha, what do you keep this about for ; it’s always 
in the way!” setting it up angrily against the wall. 

“T won’t, if you’d rather not, Amos.” 

_ The farmer took up an almanack, and counted out the 
time when the minister’s salary and the butcher’s bill were 
due ; it gave occasion for making no reply. 

“Amos!” she said at last. He put down his book. 

‘“‘ Amos, do you remember what day it is?” 

‘Dm not likely to forget.” His face darkened, 

‘© Amos,” again, more timidly, ‘‘do you suppose we 
shall ever find out.” 

‘* How can J tell.” 

‘¢ Byer know anything—just a little ?” 

“We know enough, Martha.” 

“Amos! Amos!” her voice rising to a bitter cry, “we 
don’t know enough! God’s the only one that knows 
enough. He knows whether she’s alive, and if she’s dead 
he knows, and where she is; if there was ever any hope, 
and if her mother x 

‘Hope, Martha, for her!” 

She had been looking into the fire, her attitude un- 
changed, her hands wrung one into the other. She roused 
at that, something in her face as if one flared a sudden light 
upon the dead. 

‘What ails you, Amos? You're her father ; you loved 
her when she was a little, innocent child.” 

When she was a child, and innocent—yes. That was 
long ago. He stopped his walk across the room, and sat 
down, his face twitching nervously. But he had nothing 
to say—not one word to the patient woman watching him 
there in the firelight, not one for love of the child who 
had climbed upon his knee and kissed him in that very 
room, who had played upon that little faded cricket, and 
wound her arms about the mother’s neck, sitting just so, 
as she sat now. Yet he had loved her, the pure baby. 
That stung him. He could not forget it, though he might 
own no fathership to the wanderer. 

Amos Ryck was a respectable man ; he had the repu- 
tation of an honest, pious farmer to maintain. Moreover, 
he was a deacon in the church. His own life, stern in 
its purity, could brook no tenderness towards offenders. 
His own child was as shut out from his forgiveness as he 
deemed her to be from the forgiveness of his God. Yet you 
would have seen, in one look at the man, that this blow 
with which he was smitten had cleft his heart to its core. 


This was her birthday—hers whose name had not passed 
his lips for years. Do you think he had once forgotten it 
since its morning? Did not the memories it brought crowd 
into every moment? Did they not fill the very prayers 
in which he besought a sin-hating God to avenge him of 
all his enemies ? 

So many times the child had sat there at his feet on 
this da, playing with some birthday toy—he always 
managed to find her something, a doll or a picture-book ; 
she used to come up to thank him, pushing back her curls, 
her little red lips put up for a kiss. He was very proud 
of her—he and the mother. She was all they had—the 
only one. He used to call her ‘‘God’s dear blessing,” 
Softly, while his eyes grew dim ; she hardly heard him for 
his breaking voice. 

She might have stood there and brought back all those 
dead birthday nights, so did he live them over. But none 
could know it; for he did not speak, and the frown 


knotted darkly on his forehead. Martha Ryck lookec up | 


at last into her husband’s face. 

“ Amos, if she should ever come back !” He started, his 
eyes freezing. 

“She won’t ! She—” 

Would he have said ‘‘she shall not”? God only knew. 

‘Martha, you talk nonsense! It’s just like a woman. 
We've said enough about this. I suppose He who’s cursed 
us has got his own reasons for it. We must bear it, and 
so must she.” 

He stood up, stroking his beard nervously, his eyes 
wandering about the room ; he did not, or he could not, 
look at his wife. Muff, rousing from his slumbers, came 
up sleepily to be taken some notice of. She used to love 
the dog—the child ; she gave him his name in a frolic 
one day ; he was always her playfellow ; many a time 
they had come in and found her asleep with Muft’s black, 
shaggy sides for a pillow, and her little pink arms around 
his neck, her face warm and bright with some happy dream. 

Mr. Ryck had often thought he would sell the creature ; 
but he never had. If he had been a woman, he would 
have said he could not. Being a man, he argued that 
Muff was a good watch-dog, and worth keeping. 

“‘ Always in the way, Muff!” he muttered, looking at 
the patient black head rubbed against his knee. He was 
angry with the dog at that moment ; the next he had re- 
pented ; the brute had done no wrong. He stooped and 
patted him. Muff returned to his dreams content. 
€ “Well, Martha,” he said, coming up to her uneasily, 

you look tired.” 

‘Tired? No, I was only thinking, Amos.” 

The pallor of her face, its timid eyes and patient mouth, 
the whole crushed look of the woman, struck him freshly. 
He stooped and kissed her forehead, the sharp lines of 
his face relaxing a little. 

‘J didn’t mean to be hard on you, Martha; we both 


have enough to bear without that, but it’s best not to talk 
of what can’t be helped—you see.” 


(Vas. 

‘Don’t think anything more about the day ; it’s not 
—it’s not really good for you; you must cheer up, little 
woman.” 

“Yes, Amos.” 

Perhaps his unusual tenderness gave her courage ; she 
stood up, putting both arms around his neck. 7 

“Tf you’d only try to love her a little, after all, my 
husband ! He would know it ; He might save her for it.” 

Amos Ryck choked, coughed, and said it was time for 
prayers. He took down tbe old Bible in which his child’s 

aby-fingers used to trace their first lessons after his own, 
and read, not of her who loved much and was forgiven, 
ut one of the imprecatory Psalms. 
th When Mrs, Ryck was sure that her husband was asleep 
at night, she rose softly from her bed, unlocked with 
olseless key one of her bureau drawers, took something 


Tom it, and then felt her way down the dark stairs into 
& kitchen. 
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She drew a chair up to the fire, wrapped her shawl 
closely about her, and untied, with trembling fingers, the 
knots of a soft silken handkerchief in which her treasures 
were folded. 

Some baby dresses of purest white ; a child’s little pink 
apron ; a pair of tiny shoes, worn through by pattering 
feet ; and a toy or two all broken, as some impatient 
little fingers had left them ; she was such a careless baby. 
Yet they never could scold her, she always affected such 
pretty surprises, and wide blue-eyed penitence ; a bit of 
a queen she was at the farm. 

Was it not most kindly ordered by the Infinite Tender- 
ness which pitieth its sorrowing ones, that into her still 
hours her child should come so often only as a child, 
speaking pure things only, touching her mother so like a 
restful hand, and stealing into a prayer ? 

For where was ever grief like this one? Beside this 
sorrow, death was buta joy. If she might have closed 
her child’s baby-eyes, and seen the lips which had not 
uttered their first ‘‘ Mother !” stilled, and laid her away 
under the daisies, she would have sat there alone that 
night, and thanked Him who had given and taken away. 

But this—a wanderer upon the face of the earth—a 
mark, deeper seared than the mark of Cain, upon the 
face which she had fondled and kissed within her arms ; 
the soul to which she had given life, accursed of God and 
man—to measure this, there is no speech nor language. 

Martha Ryck rose at last, took off the covers of the 
stove, and made a fresh blaze which brightened all the 
room, and shot its glow far into the street. She went to the 
window to push the curtain carefully aside, stood a 
moment looking out into the night, stole softly to the 
door, unlocked it, then went upstairs to bed. 

(To be concluded. ) 


Hove and gatience. 
A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 


By Justin M‘Cartnry, 
Author of * My Enemy’s Daughter,” ‘* Paul Masei,” “ The 
Waterdale Neighbours,” &e. 
—— 


Ly, BIRTHDAY party was given in one 

Res of the streets crossing Fifth-avenue 
|), —indeed, the inmates of the house, 
yi if ambitious of gentility, might al- 
| most claim to live in Fifth-avenue— 
\' to celebrate another anniversary in 
i)» the life of one of the daughters. It 
was a pleasant party, although this 
story-teller was one of the guests. 
There was quite a pretty little ceremony—is it of 
American origin, or old English, or Knickerbocker, or 
German ?—which consisted in the distribution of the 
birthday-cake, cut ap into portions corresponding in 
number with the years of the young lady whose nativity 
we were celebrating. Each portion—there were seven- 
teen of them—was ornamented by a little taper, of the 
Christmas-tree family, set on a silver wire, the wire in- 
serted ina piece of cake, and the taper lighting like a 
little social glowworm. There was a sort of graceful 
competition, for the honour of receiving one of these por- 
tions—for the guests were many and the young lady’s 
years were few—and doubtless the distributors observed 
something like an order of seniority. On this principle it 
was (chew /) only too natural that the narrator should re- 
ceive a maccolo, to the exclusion of some disappointed 
competitors who, like Virgil’s rustics, were therein fortu- 
nate, if they did but appreciate the luck of their fewer 
years. Many a pretty little speech was made, many a 
genial wish was uttered by those who received the sweet 
and flaming fragments, and by those who did not; and 
many kisses were given to the heroine of the feast by the 
matrons and maids around. One of the latter class, in 
the act of kissing, especially attracted my attention by 
the gracefulness of her form and her movements, by the 
delicate and singular beauty of her face, the expression 
of intellect and refinement in her eyes. I was, indeed, so 
much struck by her that I could not help asking my 
hostess who she was ; and this led to my being presented 
to her, and our gliding into a conversation which took its 
start-in the fact that I had got a fragment of the cake and 
she had not, and my condolences thereupon, and cheaply- 
magnanimous offer to resign my possession in her favour. 
T soon found that she was a girl of remarkable intelli- 
gence and culture, with much vivacity, and evidently a 
good deal of character. 

Just at the moment when I had received my morsel of 
birthday-cake, some one who stood near me was shaken 
suddenly against me by the pressure of the little crowd 
around, and my shining fragment, my firefly of confec- 
tionery, was nearly sent to the ground. The person who 
thus came into collision with me was beginning a ccurteous 
and earnest apology, when he and I broke into a simul- 
taneous expression of recognition and friendly greeting. 
I recognised and was glad to meet young Herrman Oppen- 
heim, whom I had knownin London. He wasa musician, 
a pianist of rare and brilliant promise, and he was also a 
youth of high and varied culture. He had often been 
brought by this friend and that to a literary and artistic 
club of which I was a member, and [liked him well. But 
he did not get on in London somehow. It is terribly up- 
hill work there for a young and unknown musician to 
make any way, and poor Herrman suffered many disap- 
pointments and trials, against which he bore up with a 
proud, patient, thoroughly Teutonic perseverance. But 
the Dano-German war brought up the furious, wnreason- 
ing ephemeral passion of the English public mind against 
everything German, especially everything Prussian ; and 
Oppenheim was more sensitive about his country than 
about himself. He writhed under the injuries flung 
against Germany by English journalists and politicians, 
and I had often heard him vow that if he could only get 
money enough to pay off some debts, and enable him to 
provide for a passage across the Atlantic and a new start 
in life, he would try his chances in America. So when 
he vanished out of the circle where I used to meet him I 
assumed that he was gone to the United States and pre- 
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sently forgot him. We forget each other terribly soon in 
London. 

I was surprised and pleased to meet him again. We 
had no time just then for explanations or long talk ; but 
we exchanged promises of a speedy meeting and full con- 
fidence. 

Let me now come back to my fair friend, the beautiful 
and intellectual Augusta Fielden. In the course of our 
conversation I told her of the unexpected chance which 
had brought me here face to face with my friend the 
musician ; and as he happened to pass across the room at 
that moment, I pointed him out to her. 

Herrman was a handsome, dark-eyed youth, with the 
true artistic mould of head and face. Except that he 
was much taller, he looked very like a young English 
poet who has had the fortune to be more warmly praised 
and more bitterly denounced than even poets commonly are. 
I made mention of this fact to Miss Fielden as I called 
her attention to my friend. . E 
- To my surprise, the young lady’s face crimsoned and 
her eyelids dropped, and she seemed quite discomposed 
and almost agitated. 

“I know that gentleman,” she said, in a somewhat 
tremulous voice; ‘that is, I have met him ; but I, too, 
did not expect to meet him here.” 

And now Herrman Oppenheim had seen her, and his 
pale face glowed as brightly as hers, and he came toa full 
stop, and his eyes sparkled ; and he seemed uncertain 
whether to come over to us or to pass us by; andin truth 
he was greatly agitated ; and, as Miss Miggs would say, 
‘¢here’s mysteries !” 

‘‘ Will you introduce your friend? I should be glad if 
you would,” Miss Fielden said. 

‘¢ But I thought you knew him ?” 

“Yes, oh yes; that is, I mean we have met. He was 
in the steamer in which we came from Europe; but we 
were not exactly introduced ; and if you would—” 

‘¢ Of course I shall be delighted.” 

So I crossed the room, and said to my friend, ‘‘Come 
with me, Oppenheim. I want to introduce you to Miss 
Augusta Fielden.” 

“Oh, thank you, my friend; thousand, thousand 
thanks? True, good friend!” Herrman whispered, with 
an earnestness that was quite passionate ; and he pressed 
my hand with fervour. Truly an unexpected and 
wonderful amount of gratitude for a favour which cost me 
so little to bestow. 

As I presented Oppenheim I observel that he almost 
trembled, and that Miss Augusta was hardly less agitated. 
One glance that passed between them might have made 
the dullest observer, placed so closely and favourably as I, 
suspect some love-mistery. I left them together. Herr- 
man sat beside her for a while, and they spoke in low 
tones; then some one else came up, and my friend re- 
signed his place sadly. I would have sought him out but 
that our hostess intercepted him, and begged him to play 
something on the piano. He played superbly, and I 
knew full well that he made the instrument just now the 
bearer of many a message to Miss Fielden, which probably 
he dared not put into words. He played a selection of 
morceaux, apparently taken at random—Mendelssohn’s 
air to which Heine has the tender, thrilling words, ‘‘1ch 
wollte mein Schmerzen ;” passages from Beethoven’s 
Adelaide ; passionate love-bursts from Mozart and Meyer- 
beer—all that he played but one prolonged, ever-varying 
monologue of love. I glanced more than once almost in- 
voluntarily to where Miss Fielden was sitting ; and though 
her eyes were downcast, and her mouth and cheeks had 
regained their composure, I knew that her soul had ac- 
cepted and rejoiced in the message ; and that here in this 
crowded drawing-room, here in the centre of this brilliant 
commonplace, a love drama was going on, with Herrman 
Oppenheim and Augusta Fielden for actors, and myself 
for the one only spectator. 

Something disagreeable presently occurred— something 
which reminded me of an incident in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” only that there was nothing in it discredit- 
able to any of the persons involved. Among the many 
listeners who expressed an enthusiastic admiration for 
Herrman’s playing, one of the warmest in her praises 
was Mrs. Fielden, mother of Augusta. Now Mrs. 
Fielden was, I had already found ont, a sort of queen of 
society in this particular circle—-a woman of wealth and 
culture and ambition, who ruled her husband and her set. 
Our hostess hastened to present Herrman to her. Herr- 
man was confused, embarrassed, could hardly speak, 
while Mrs. Fielden kindly patronised him and his glorious 
art. I could understand something of the cause of his 

nbarrassment. ; 
ane manners are awkward,” said Mrs. Fielden, when 
he had fallen back. She was addressing herself partly to 
me, partly to our hostess. 

“| think L have seen his face somewhere before now.” 

‘¢ Why, certainly,” said the hostess, with a smile. ‘‘He 
was a fellow-passenger of yours. He came over with you 
in the Weser when you were returning from your Euro- 
pean tour.” 

‘¢ Oh no, certainly not. 
sengers.” 

«¢ Indeed yes.” 

‘‘Did he say so?” 

4 He did, and so did your daughter Augusta.” 

‘My daughter told you so ?” 

‘* Yes, dear, she did.” 

Mrs. Fielden looked so amazed and angry that I 
thought it best to interpose and hazard an explanation. 

‘*'The truth is,” I said, ‘‘ that I fancy my friend Herr- 
man Oppenheim was, like many other young artists, very 
poor when in London; and I dare say he roughed it, poor 
fellow, and came out in the fore-part of the steamer ; and 
Miss Fielden may have chanced to see him.” 

Mrs. Fielden’s brow ceased to look angry, and became 
compassionate. She was not like the people in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” She was a lady, and, with all her pride 
and her love of supremacy, she had a heart. *¢ Poor 
fellow !” she said ; ‘I hope he is doing well now. I am 
sure he has talents enough to win success 3” and 
noticed that she soon after actually sought out the young 
musician, and was specially kind and cordial in her man 
ner to him. 


He was not one of the pas- 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[Marcu 5, 1870. 


Table Git-bits, a0 Dow hoe G2! them, 


SARDINES AND ANCHOVIES.* 


HE Sardine (Clupea Sardina), is 
the commercial name of the pil- 
chard—a name which it derives 
from the island of Sardinia, around 
whose shores it is taken in great 
abundance. This little delicate 
fish has long been a favourite, even 
in times before the present mode 
of preserving it came into vogue. 

It is mentioned by the ancient mythologists, as forming 
one of the many dishes which graced the wedding break- 
fast of Hebe. It is an elegant fish, has a slender graceful 
body, generally three or four inches long. When in the 
sea, its back is a bright greenish blue ; but, when life has 
gone, the freshness of its colour fades ; the lower part of 
its body is a silvery white, and as it darts through the 
clear, blue water in the sunlight, it forms a pretty object, 
its graceful motions, its clear colours, its glittering sides— 
covered as if with nacre—all combining to give it a place 
among the beauties of the world of the sea. 

The pilchards are found not only in the Mediterranean, 
but in the North Atlantic and the Baltic. Like the 
herring, they traverse the seas in huge columns; but 
whence they come, or whither they go, no one can tell. 
They inhabit the deep seas, approaching the shores at the 
spawning season, yet, like the herring, the pilchard is to 
be found at every period of the year. On the coast of 
Cornwall, pilchard fishing is one of the staple industries. 
The whole line of coast is on the qui vive from the appear- 
ance of the first shoal, which generally finds its way to 
the shore about the beginning of October. The Cornish 
villages employ a man as a look-out, or ‘‘huer;” he is 
posted on a cliff, 
where he com- 


the fish. This operation is exhibited in the accompany” 
ing illustration. 

When the sardines are plentiful, a ton can be taken at 
one sweep of the net, and after one expedition, a boat will 
return with 25,000 or 30,000 fish. The pilchard fishing 
continues five or six months, and in this time the Bretagne 
fishers have been known to take 7,500,000,000 of the fish, 
which when sold fresh, would realise 300,000/. The 
Basque fishermen useanet of a different description, a sack 
net with a ring of horn, which is drawn through the water. 

Sardines are prepared in many ways ; sometimes they 
are merely salted, sometimes they are packed in cases, and 
between each layer a quantity of salt is strewed, and in 
this way they are sent to the market. Or, again, after 
remaining packed in barrels for a month, they are then 
washed, and submitted to pressure, and by this means the 
oil and brine they contain are squeezed out. 

Sardines prepared with salt mixed with red ochre, are 
frequently sold for anchovies. ee 

Generally, however, sardines are preserved in oil. The 
mode in which they are thus prepared, is as follows : 
When they come from the boats, they are packed in 
baskets, 200 or 300 in each, women receive them, and 
with a dexterity acquired by practice, they cut off the 
head, open the fish and clean out the interior with one 
cut ; they are then tossed into brine, where they are left 
for a few hours; and on being removed they are tho- 
roughly washed and then laid on wicker panniers to dry, 
when dry they are plunged into boiling oil, where they 
cook for some minutes ; they are then packed in the well- 
known tin boxes, filled with oil and the lid soldered down. 
In order to ensure perfect preservation, the boxes are 
boiled in water. In some of the Arabian countries, 
according to Marco Polo, the inhabitants dry the sardines, 
and after reducing them to powder, make them into cakes. 

But to enjoy the delicate flavour of the pilchard, it 
must be eaten a few hours after it has been caught. When 
quite fresh the skin easily peels off, and the flesh leaves 


among the more sociable members of the community: 
Happy, however, is the family and neighbourhood which 
numbers among its members the incipient old maid. Too 
often does it happen that the married branches, op- 
pressed and weighed down with what a friend of ours 
calls ‘‘ great little families,” become, like Martha of old, 
‘¢cumbered with much serving,” and limit the sphere of 
their usefulness to their own immediate circles ; but from 
the disinterested ‘‘old maid” flows a deep under current 
of kind offices and gentle ministerings, which, like the 
ripples on the water when its surface is disturbed, extend 
far beyond the limits of human vision. The impulse of 
her nature to be kindly seems as if insensibly it held 
her back from bonds which should limit her range of 
operations, and keep her from extending to all a love 
which, like Nature’s own, is universal! | 

A spendthrift brother, led away by evil example, is, 
perhaps, not altogether lost. The seal of his destiny for 
good or bad is to be turned by some secret supply of 
money. Whence is it to come? Whose are the search- 
ing eyes which have read the distracted face at the break- 
fast-table, and provided, under the rose, for the 
exigence of the secret they have discovered? But this is 
but a type of many cases whose recital would involve the 
repetition of a single principle—fellow-love. 

When Nature has marked out an individual for the 
vocation of single blessedness, she begins her training 
early. There is a thoughtfulness, a precision, an inherent 
love of order and regularity to be observed in the embryo 
spinster not usually met with in children of her age. Our 
little Nelly (her name is Eleanor, but from childhood she 
has been addressed by the endearing diminutive)—our 
little Nelly is about seven years old, and is the oldest of 
many little people, who, like steps, are one under the 
other. She does occasionally play with Dolly, but her 
most sedulous attention is given to the care and proper 
arrangement of Dolly’s house, Dolly’s bed, Dolly’s clothes, 
and of the most important of all childlike possessions, the 
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lower side is 
weighted with lead and rapidly sinks, while a line of cork 
floats keeps the other edge on the surface of the water. 
Cautiously and silently, the seine is cast outside the 
doomed shoal. Now all anxiety is at an end, the ex- 
tremities of the net are gradually pulled near the shore 
and made fast, and an impassable barrier is between the 
pilchards and their native gea. 

Another boat, with another net—the “tuck”—now 
arrives upon the scene of action. This net is cast inside 
the seine, in order to bring the fish to the surface. When 
all is ready, a flotilla of boats and barges puts off from the 
shore, every man, woman, and child, full of excitement, 
either finds a seat in the boats or stands upon the beach. 
The men shout, the dogs bark, and above the din rises the 
steady chorus of the haulers, ‘‘Yo! heave ho!” At last 
the shoal is borne upon the surface, a glittering mass of 
captives, each one in a frenzy of fear making leaping 
efforts to escape ; but their captors dip amongst the thick 
live mass, buckets and baskets, and empty the fish into 
the boats ; laden to the very gunwales, they are rowed to 
shore, and again go off for another load ; thus the whole 
shoal is secured, and the villagers celebrate their day’s 
Success in drinking prosperity to the nation of pilchards. 

_ On the opposite side of the Channel, the mode of fishing 
is more like that which we have described in taking the 
herring ; they cast their nets at night, the meshes being 
just large enough to admit the head of the sardine, but 
not allowing the fish to pass, it is thus detained by its fins 
or gills. The net having been cast in a curve, they 
frighten the fish towards it, and as soon as the corks which 
are attached to its upper edge sink beneath the surface, it 
is a sign that a great many pilchards are entangled in the 
meshes. ‘The fishers then haul in their nets and secure 
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FISHING FOR SARDINES OFF THE COAST OF BRITTANY. 


the bones in two small fillets. These are perhaps the most 
delicate eating of all fish. 

We cannot leave our subject without mentioning the 
anchovy, a little fish of great eminence in the culinary 
science. The anchovy accompanies the sardine. How- 
ever, it is seldom found in the ocean, the Mediterranean 
being its proper habitat. Upon the south coast of France 
the anchovy trade is vigorously plied. The women pre- 
pare the little fish, taking off the head and tail, and com- 
pletely clearing the inside with their thumb-nail. The 
fish then pass through a pickling process, and packed in 
miniature barrels, are sent off to Beaucaire, where the mer- 
chants from all parts of the country congregate to buy them. 


Essups ay Shete eS, 


A CHAPTER ON OLD MAIDS. 


But earthlier happy is the rose distilled, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 
HILE so much has been written, 
and well and gracefully written, on 
the ‘‘ Wives, Mothers, and Daugh- 
ters of England,” few have thought 
it worth while to dedicate even a 
chapter to the ‘Old Maids.” To 
hear the comments of some indi- 
viduals, one would suppose that 
“old maids” were not integral 
parts of the great human family, 
; but rather excrescences of Nature, 
verging upon monstrosities—beings like the briers and 
branches of the wood, and fit only to be rooted out from 


of the little stran- 
ger. Her noisy 
schoolboy brothers 
never fight with 
Nelly; their own 
reason isobviously 
the true one—“ it 
would be a shame 
to touch Nelly, she 
is so kind and 
gentle!” Nelly is, 
indeed, forbear- 
ing, and of so 
self - sacrificing a 
disposition that she will part with all her own little per- 
sonal property to preserve or to restore peace. 

Years pass on. Eleanor, as we must now call her, 
grows up into a highly-cultivated young woman, not un- 
endowed with personal attractions, not deficient in any 
ladylike accomplishment, but of too serious a turn to be 
pleased with frivolous pursuits. She is her mother’s best 
comfort and friendly assistant in all her houschold cares 
her excellent father’s almoner, and the general benefac- 
tress of the village. Alas! our sweet Eleanor is now 
eighteen, and the first and the severest of human trials is 
about to fall upon her innocent head. That beloved 
mother, to whose moral training is owing all the excellence 
of her character, is about to be taken from her. Worn 
out by feeble health and a numerous family, the last 
pledge of affection which she brings into the world signs 
her death-warrant. The little flock are assembled round 
her death-bed—some sobbing with unrestrained ve- 
hemence, others looking on too young to understand the 
full meaning of the scene before them, yet with awe- 
struck and instinctive consciousness of the visible 
presence of death. The grief-stricken husband stands in 
mute despair by the pillow of the departing Eleanor. The 
only one who forcibly restrains her grief, that she may not 
add to the misery of the scene—pale with suppressed 
tears, and worn out with nights of hopeless watching— 
stands on the other side, clasping the dear hand which is 
momentarily getting colder. What would be the pangs 
of departure to the dying woman, were it not for her 
Christian faith and hope in God, and her implicit trust 
in the beloved child who has for years been to her as a 
friend and a counsellor?) She makes a strong effort to 
place in its sister’s arms the unconscious babe, who has 
been the immediate cause of her death; and one ema- 
ciated hand impels a smiling cherub of three years old in 
the same direction. Nature makes her last effort, and 
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the words, ‘‘ Be a mother to them,” are audible to all. 

leanor would fain speak ; but her utterance is choked. 
That affecting appeal, however, is understood, and 
answered ; she clasps the baby to her bosom, and draws 
the curly-headed boy to her knee. The dim and failing 
Sight of the dying mother cannot distinctly mark the high 
and holy resolution which lights up the face of her true- 
hearted child; but the convulsive energy with which 

leanor grasps her clammy hand is more eloquent than 
words—she knows that her sacred trust is accepted, and 
will be fulfilled. 

We pass over an interval of ten years, and find the 
gentle girl transformed and expanded into the highJy-cul- 
tivated and finished woman. Do you suppose that 
during this time Miss Eleanor has had no admirers ? You 
would be greatly mistaken. The curate of the village, a 
Plous and intellectual man, but one whose slender in- 
come is but ill suited to his enlarged and benevolent 
heart, has long been in the babit of consulting her as to 
the little money troubles of his parish, for the liberality 
of her excellent father enables her to do much good. He 
has met her in the chamber of sickness, and by the bed 
of death, and knows not which to admire most—her calm, 
unobtrusive piety, or the fulness and readiness of her 
womanly sympathies. He is the last man in the world to 
be tempted into creature worship ; but, when preaching 
from the pulpit on the ‘‘ Choice of Mary,” he all uncon- 
Sciously turns to Eleanor’s pew, it is an involuntary 
homage paid to virtue, and none present blame him for 
it. Would he not be happy to make her the mistress of 
the little parsonage? But he sees how completely her 
mind is made up on the subject, and he generously re- 
frains from disturbing the calm serenity of her thoughts. 

The dashing young doctor of the village, a rising and 
opulent man, was not quite so forbearing as the excellent 
Mr. Mordaunt. Henry Perceval did once hazard some- 
thing like a declaration, but Eleanor’s gentle yet 
decided manner prevented his committing himself too far. 
It was said, but the rumour has long since died away, 
that the remembrance of her dove-like eyes on that day 
was nearly occasioning a fatal mistake, the good doctor 
having labelled a strong pill and dose intended for an 
honest farmer for a baby, and the baby’s syrup being 
conveyed to the agricultural adult. Eleanor has, indeed, 
little inducement to leave her home, for it is a home of 
Ove ; all look up to her; her young sisters pour all their 
girlish confidences into her bosom as into a mother’s ; her 

gh-spirited brothers, who are engaged in arduous pro- 

€ssional labours, constantly resort to her for advice, for 
er high principles and instinctive perception of right and 
paene make her a safe and judicious adviser. But the 
amily group is suddenly and painfully dispersed. The 
Worthy head of it dies ; his ample and honourably-earned 
ortune is divided among the numerous family ; and 
th 218s Eleanor,” now aconfirmed ‘‘old maid,” retires with 
€ three youngest children, consigned to her guardian- 
ship, to a pretty white house in the village, which has 
een. an offering of grateful love, over and above the por- 
tion bequeathed to her, by the father whose declining 
years she had made so happy. 

We need not follow her minutely through many suc- 
cessive years, during which she lives in a perpetual at- 
mosphere of kindliness and contentment. When she has 
married off the last of her interesting charges, she is not 
lonely, for an endless succession of nephews and nieces 
enliven her solitude, and in a few years more, when they 
themselves have passed the rubicon of one-and-twenty, 
she steps up another rung of the old maid’s ladder, and 
styles herself grandaunt. But the scene closes. Full of 
years and ripe for glory she is called to her reward, and 
18 the only one for miles round who does not regret the 
Summons. The day of her funeral is a day of grief. The 
Village shops are closed, all business is suspended ; and, 
a8 for Dorcas, ‘all weep and lament,” all continue to 
put on something of mourning, which with most of them 
18 a real type of the sorrow within. The children’s chil- 
dren of those she has lived amongst will talk of ‘‘ the 
ood old maid, Miss Eleanor !” 

Think not, dear reader, that this is a fictitious sketch. 

1s drawn from life, and no doubt has many parallels in 
classes far humbler than that in. which ‘Miss Eleanor” 
Moved. Are there not in every village Aunt Marthas 
and Betseys and Marys, whose hearts are full of kindly 
feelings and practical benevolence? Are they not more 
€specially the disinterested patronesses of the young? 
Are not their pockets capacious reservoirs for marbles, 
top - strings, cakes, needle-cases, pincushions, stray 
Pennies, and all other odds-and-ends in which little folks 
delight? Is it not Aunt Martha who picks brother John’s 
naughty children out of the ditch into which their heed- 

ess loitering footsteps have betrayed them ? The mother, 
Perhaps, has gone for the avenging stick, but Martha 
TET and kindly washes their mud-besprinkled hands 
SHEED smoothes the tangled locks, and sends them off 
1 renewed hopes and smiles; much aided in her bene- 
i ent purpose by sundry lumps of stale gingerbread 
q See out of her inexhaustible stores. She has loudly 
: eclared her opinion that the village schoolmaster is over- 
pee ; ‘‘and for her part she has no notion of old people 
torgetting they were once young.” Inshort, Aunt Martha 
18 the ‘children’s friend,” and were her means more 
ample she would prove a perfect blessing to the dentists 
of the rising generation by her superabundant gifts of 
SWeets and toothsome cakes of various shapes and 
imensions. 
af eace to the memory of these good creatures—these 
et maids _who are never old—and, if gratitude lives 
a er kindliness is gone, Aunt Eleanor and her tribe 

all never be forgotten. But we have dreamt of such a 
acne a8 “a sour old maid,” crabbed, cranky, and dis- 
peeeable. Shall we say peace to her memory also? Ah, 
eau means! Peace to it, dead or living, but in the 

€r predicament especially. 


oe Wy theatre is about to be erected in Dublin. ‘The site 

en, or the building is in Grafton-street, near St. Stephen’s 

vaudeyj]] € new house will be principally devoted to operettas, 

legan es, and light comedies, and will be got up in a style 

in Lond ce and comfort for which some of the smaller houses 
on and Paris are celebrated. 
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NATURE'S MUSIC. 
By ANNA GRAHAM, 


ATURE has music sweet 
All round us shed, 

Breathing about our feet, 
Pealing o’erhead. 

¥In the whisper of the leaves, 
As the winds pass, 

In the song the cricket weaves 
Low in the grass. 


Ever, for ever, 

In the voice of breeze or bird— 
Ever, for ever, 

Music is heard. 


In the soft airs that toss 
Full-hearted flowers, 

Creeping through leaves and moss 
To violet bowers ; 

When the mighty winds, awaking, 
Shout to the floods, 

And their giant hands are shaking 
Bowed, groaning woods, 

Grandly, so grandly, 
Harped on the moaning pine— 

Grandly, so grandly 
The wild chords combine. 


Soft is the brooklet’s song, 
Down ’mid the rushes, 
Where flags and reeds among 
Laughing it gushes. 
Pleasant th’ bird voices, filling 
Cool greenwood ways, 
Gladly ringing, softly trilling 
Through the spring days ; 
Sweetly, so sweetly, 
All down the tangled dells— 
Sweetly, so sweetly, 
Bird-music swells. 


There’s music sweeter still 
To heart and ear, 
Than song of bird or rill 
Oh! far more dear. 
Tis the music of a voice 
Tender and low, 
Whispered for us alone— 
Faithful we know. 
Dearly, so dearly, 
All earth’s poeran above— 
Dearly, so dearly, 
That voice we love. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


<< 


DrurRyY-LANE.—Phobus’s Fix—(At Eight) Peep’-o-Day. Seven. 

HAYMARKET.—Popping the Question (At Twenty Minutes to Eight) Our 
American Cousin-—Deaf as a Post. Seven. 

ADELPH!.—Blow for Blow—(At Nine) Not such a Fool as He Looks. Seven. 

Lyceum.—Twenty Minutes witha Tiger—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Chilperic. 
Half-past Seven. 

Otympic.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—She Stoops to Conquer—(At a Quarter-past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—An Unhappy Pair. Seven. 

Srranp.—The Heir-at-Law—The Toodles—Ino. Seven. 

New Rovatty.—Love’s Doctor—(At Nine) Black-eyed Susan—Out of 
Place. Half-past Seven. 

PRINCE OF WALES’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) School—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

New Qvueen’s.—Quick March—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe and 
Crown. Seven. 

GuLosr.—If the Cap Fits—(At Half-past Seven) Philomel—(At Ten) Lord 
Bateman. Seven. 

GareTy.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Eight) Uncle Dick’s 
Darling—(At a Quarter to Ten) Wat Tyler, M.P. Seven. 

CHARING-cross.—To Oblige Benson—Not so Bad After 
Seven. 

ASTLEY’s.—Man of the World—Doctor Davy. Seven. 

New NationaL Stranparp.—Jack the Giant Killer—The Bath Road. 
Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, HotBorn.—Scenes in the Arena, com- 
mencing at Half-past Seven. Morning Performances Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s Haru, Prccaps1Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Ecyptran Hat, Prccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Fyen- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open trom Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapamu Tussavup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


All—Ixion. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Marcu 6. Sunpay.—First Sunday in Leut. 
7. Monday.—St. Perpetua. 
. Tuesday.—Sun sets 5.50 P.M. 
Wednesday.—Sun rises 6.30 A.M. 
Thursday.—First quarter moon, 1.12 P.M. 
. Friday.—Duration of twilight, ih. 53m. 
Saturday.—Clock before sun, 9m. 55sec. 


ih mH 
®ur Wetter Bushet. 
Kp & 
sd 

Tar Lapy’s Own Paprr is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 
Ave Maria-lane, E.C., and may also be obtained at the Railway Bta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In ae 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for Jid. 


TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) Rese eyee +e ai 
Half a Year . ve Aa 


Quarter of a Year y Sette cjesrevicesos ss haath : 
** Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders to be made 


payable (at Fleet-street) to C. M. Jenkins. 

Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 
Messrs. Marlborough’s, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. Letters relating to the busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the ‘* Publisher,” as above, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT, 


BY CAT Yarrertricerse eesssacscrestrscesveses 24 francs, 
Half Yearly ....0...csscesssescesseeeee is 1. may 
QtiarterlyRivitise.stsccesseccessteu tects Ome; 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr, Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris, 


*,.* In our next number a pretty song for the drawing-room, 
with full-page music, will appear: also original poems by 
Helen Burnside and others. 

The illustrated articles on gardening for ladies, floral de- 
corations for the dinner table, &c., will be recommenced in 
an early number. 
Miss C.—Received, with thanks. 

Youne Wire. —Fine flannel, printed in cashmere colours and 
designs, is much used for gentlemen’s dressing-gowns. As 
your husband protests against anything ‘‘ gorgeous,” you 
had better get cloth of light quality, such as ladies wear, 
and make a short garment like a smoking jacket or billiard 
sacque. Olive-green, tan-colour, or dark grey cloth, bound 
with braid and ornamented with buttons in front, would be 
in good taste. 

Marmion.—Onur current volume commenced with the number 
for Jan. 8. All the numbers may still be obtained. 

G.S.—The ‘‘ Goldfinch Madonna” is a painting by Raphael, 
in which the Madonna is represented with a goldfinch 
percked upon her left hand. 

Mrs. R. H.—To make your black silk very handsomely, 
cut the skirt demi-train, and edge with a black velvet band 
five inches wide. Make a short tunic, open in front and 
bouffant behind, with a three-inch band of velvet and 
Chantilly lace. Heart-shaped corsage, and, as your arm is 
long and thin, coat-sleeves with lace fall at the elbow. A 
Marie Stuart frill of black lace with white inside is around 
the neck. Black velvet belt with bow back and front. 

Marre.—You are right in seeking to cultivate your mind by 
reading ; but we could hardly, in the limited scope of these 
columns, give you the advice you seek ; and not being able 
to measure your present acquirements, would it be practi- 
cable to guide you in a rational attempt to improve yourself 
by means of books ? : : 

Carver.—These are considered choice bits : Breast of duck, 
wild and tame, breast and thigh of turkey and goose, wing 
and breast of chicken, dry or hock end of ham, sounds of 
codfish, fat and thin part of salmon, with a portion of the 
thick, and breast and back of game. 

Mitui1e.—Put skirt braid on as a binding, or else sew it 
between the facing and dress material. —Kilt pleats are flat 
pleats all turned one Way. 

BELLA.—Cravat bows with fancy ends are still worn. Black 
ribbon, braided and fringed with gilt, is much used for this 
purpose. 

A Constant ReApEr.—To trim your blue poplin, put a 
pleated flounce around the skirt, lining the flounce with 
foundation net to make the pleats set properly. Turn 
under the lower edge of the flounce without binding ; 
confine the upper edge by a two-inch band of bias blue 
velvet. Put two rows of velvet on the corsage in the shape 
of a V, front and back, half-way between the neck and arm- 
hole. Wide velvet cuff, belt, and bow. Trim your alpaca 
with five small ruffles, bound, and overlapping each other. 

Fanny Ler.—Fashionable white muslin petticoats have a 
gored front width, a narrow gored width on each side, and a 
full breadth behind. 

ANNA.—Make a short basque for your alpaca dress. Cut it 
heart-shaped, as that is more stylish than the square neck, 
but only open it half-way to the belt. The sleeves are 
coat-shaped. Put a row of pleats, all turned one way, 
around the neck, elbows, and basque skirt. A Marie Stuart 


frill of fine crimped muslin with Valenciennes or threa 
all over 


edge is placed standing around the neck, and to f Ke 
the hands. A bow of some becoming colour is Wie 


point of the heart opening, and a smaller bow of 
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colour in the hair. If you want a sash, use black gros 
grain ribbon. Flounces are as much worn as ever ; we give 
a pretty design for one in this number. 

A Lover or Satt.—Your question is too general. Salt adds 
to the palatableness of some cakes and puddings, and spoils 
others. —— 

The length to which our notices of New Books have run, 
compels us to hold over our reviews of New Music till our 
next. 


- 


Ome Gachange, 


[For regulations, &c., see our Number for Jan. 8.] 

I mucH wish for a good canary, with or without cage ; must 
be very tame and a good singer. What will be taken in ex- 
change ?—DormMovsE. : 

WANTED, a timepiece in good order, suitable for large hall. 
Will give choice of many useful articles.—Soorta. 

I AM in want of some large coloured photographs, suitable 
for framing. ‘Vill give novels and music.—Sweer Pra. 

WantTED, areading lamp, with shade complete. Please state 
wants.—NoRMA. 

I wisH to obtain by exchange, a copy of one of the later 
editions of ‘‘The Christian Year ;”? also a copy of ‘* Lyra 
Germanica,” and Trench’s collection of religious poetry. Can 
give other books ; or will consider offers. —F1DELIS. ; 

WANTED, some good designs in diaphanie, with or without 
book of instructions and other materials. —AMATEUR, 

I AM in want of ‘‘ Mattie’s Valse,’’ Alice” (by Ascher), and 
‘The Bells Mazurka’? (Levey). Will give two pieces for 
either of them.—CLAUDIE. 


Lae O°~_. ZARA ot) j 
. ( ance TOW MUSE ws ), 5 
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‘YH Queen’s Court—the first this season—that 

was held on Friday last week at Buckingham 
Palace, and of which we give the details in another 
place, was, perhaps, affected somewhat by that influence 
to which all things were submitting—the weather, the 
attendance being somewhat smaller than was expected. 
A “Court” at Buckingham Palace, if anything, is 
perhaps more important in character than a “ Draw- 
ing-room.” The assemblages at the latter are, it is 
true, more numerous and varied, and the preference is 
very naturally bestowed upon the Drawing-room by 
the youthful débutantes of the season, who cling to 
the tradition they have heard, and the prestige of 
a presentation at a Drawing-room rather than 
at a Court. Yet the gracious presence of the 
Sovereign at the latter is more marked, for the 
Queen receives after. a different fashion, and it 
may be said that the Court permits more personal re- 
cognition on the part of Her Majesty, who frequently 
honours the more distinguished and intimately known 
with a few words of conversation; and it will be 
further remembered that to the Court the persons 
attending are specially invited by the Queen. The 
Royal circle was fully attended, and gave great éclat 
to the opening of the Court season, the costumes, it 
will be noticed from the account we have given else- 
where, being remarkably splendid, and it need hardly 
be suggested, when so obvious, in each instance 
particularly becoming to the wearer. The general 
tone of the ladies’ dresses was a little, in lieu of a more 
fitting word, we must say heavy ; but it was lightened 
by the very brilliant and full use of lace, which it 
was remarked was more extensively worn than on 
most occasions, and seemed in almost all instances to 
be particularly rich and rare. With very good taste 
many ladies had restricted the character of the flowers 
which they wore on their costumes and in their head- 
dresses to spring flowers, losing nothing in graceful 
and light eflect thereby. Feathers prevailed in the 
headdress, and suited the character of winter or severe 
spring costume, also lightening the general appearance. 
Among the costumes which were particularly elegant, 
and which it was impossible for those present not to 
note and remark on, may be cited those of the Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne, Lady Gomm, the Princess 
Vogorides, the Baroness Bulow, the Countess of Kim- 
berley and Lady Cowell, &c. Especially noticeable 
and rarely seen at a Court were the magnificent dresses 
worn by the distinguished Eastern magnates, the Ma- 
harajah Duleep Singh with his pretty Maharanee, and 
his Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal and his two 
sons, ———— 


: Really, wives must be happy women, at least in the 
vicinity of Wolverhampton, when they are rightly 
conscious of the “ privileges” that the holy estate con- 
fers upon them, as interpreted by a certain class of 
the population! Take, for instance, the particulars 
that have been furnished to us within the last few 
days, and which differ, by the way, little from others that 
reach us ever and anon from the mining districts. On 
Saturday night a miner named Jennings, living at 
Mosely Hole, near Wolverhampton, went with his 
wife to market in the town. They stayed there 
drinking till midnight, and were afterwards seen on 


wife,” 
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their way home, the man beating and kicking his wife 
and dragging her along the road. At a point on the road 
where there is a blacksmith’s shop he dragged her to 
the rear of that building, and there continued 
beating her. At five in the morning he staggered 
into his house, where the children were still sitting up 
for their parents, and told his son, a boy of twelve or 
thirteen, to “Come and help him home with his 
mother.” The two brought her from behind the 
blacksmith’s shop, and almost as soon as she reached 
the house she died. The children called in some 
neighbours, who found the woman had her face and 
nearly the whole of her body dreadfully disfigured and 
bruised, Jennings was brought before the Wolver- 
hampton magistrates on Monday, when evidence was 
given as to his having been seen beating and kicking 
his wife, and that he had, with a half brick, which he 
held in his hand, threatened to knock out tbe brains 
of some men who interposed, saying that he 
had “a right to do as he liked with his own 
He was remanded by the bench, and we 
sincerely trust that when he.comes up for judgment, 
it will be of a kind that will teach the good man that, 
one-sided as are often the English laws, he was 
slightly in error in his conception of his “ rights.” In 
the meantime, perhaps Miss Burdett Coutts, or the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, having 
secured a little immunity for the cattle that supply 
our daily needs from revolting barbarities at the hands 
of their drovers, may think it worth while to carry the 
matter a little further, and endeavour to bring hus- 
bands, in this highly-civilised and Christian country, to 
see the justice of treating their wives, even though 
‘their own,” with at least as much leniency as society 
demands they should evince towards the brute crea- 
tion. 

We are glad to notice an influential daily paper, as 
well as a professional organ, Zhe Orchestra, lending 
advocacy to a cause of humanity which we have often 
preached—namely, the prevention of baby perform- 
ances. The infant business is a large and a lucra- 
tive one, but it is also one of decided cruelty. It is 
even worse than the female acrobat business. In the 
one case free-will may presumably be exercised; no 
woman unsexes herself under direct compulsion, though 
she may have incentives in the way of money tempta- 
tions. But child-acrobats, and infant-clowns, and baby- 
actresses are in a different category. They are abso- 
lute slaves, brought up to a drudgery unnatural at their 
age and fraught with bad physical and moral results. 
We have so often dwelt upon the outrageous character 
of the forcing system, that we need not go over our 
own arguments again; but present those which occur 
to the Daily News, directed against the same evil : 

See what is done with some children in pantomimes. Here 
is a tiny dot, a mannikin in ghastly paint, as diminutive as a 
doll. What is he brought on the boards for? For this only — 
to be flung into the air and caught on the knees of his trainer ; 
to be kicked aloft again, and to be received on the ankles of 
the same gentleman ; to be cast from hand to foot, and from 
foot to hand ; to be shot with a jerk from a pair of stout 
legs, as if from a catapult, and to come down (he is cheered 
for it) on the chest of his principal ; finally, to be twirled 
round and round upon the uplifted sole of the larger show- 
man, to be twirled until the head grows giddy to look at 
him, and the heart sickens to think that that variegated 
bundle resembling a bit of coloured stick is a living, 
breathing child, who may be maimed or killed on the 
spot by the slightest blunder of his chief. This glorious 
sight is loudly applauded in the theatre. Our own little 
ones are brought to see it, as part of a grand spectacular 
entertainment. Talk of cruelty to animals! Would the 
gentlemen who prepare these Lilliputian acrobats for the 
public permit an officer qualified to interfere with cabmen for 
maltreating horses to be present at some of their rehearsals 
with their pupils? One of the recent attractions in the Lon- 
don show-world was the sight of a boy dropped into the arms 
of his father over a height that caused even a glutted pit of 
sight-seers to shudder. He was a very pretty child, and after- 
wards went about with his portrait to satisfy with his flesh- 
and-blood reality the curiosity of the thousands who had paid 
their money at the door with vague expectations of being 


witnesses of a catastrophe. These examples and illustrations 


seem bad enough in all conscience, and yet they are not the 
worst we could select. 


Are any of our readers acquainted with the 
“ Peculiar People”? Some, at least, will have an ink- 
ling of their doings from a case we reported in our 
columns some time ago, in which a child was left to 
perish because its “peculiar” parents, who must 
surely have read the glorious Gospel message 
backwards, thought it sinful—‘haét was the word 
they used—to interfere and save it; and now 
another and somewhat similar case has been 
brought to light, by a coroner’s inquiry, held at Fob- 
bing, a village near the Thames, on the body of a 
child named Selina Baker. The evidence of the 
parents went to show that the child, previous to her 
death, had suffered with a severe cough. The coroner 
inquired of the father of the deceased whether any 
medical advice was procured, or whether any medi- 
cine had been given, to which he replied that he be- 
longed to the “Peculiar People,’ and one of 
the elders of the Church came to the house and 
anointed the child with oil, and laid hands on her. 
He further stated that he could not allow medicine 
to be given, as it would grieve the Lord and be against 
his (witness’s) conscience. His children had been 
healed plenty of times before through the past eleven 
years, and if he had given medicine to the deceased it 
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would be contrary to the Word of God. He stated his 
earnings to the coroner, and plainly admitted that it 
was not poverty which caused him to neglect having 
medical advice, and said if any of his family 
had severe sickness, or his wife were in labour, he 
should object to medical assistance. The inquiry 
was adjourned, and in the interim, another child, 
a boy, died, also, we presume, without medical 
advice. The most that the jury seem to have thought 
it their duty to do, however, was to pass the verdict, 
“That the child died from bronchitis, and we think 
the father very much indeed to blame in not having 
provided proper medical attendance.’ We should 
think so, indeed ; and if the law is powerless to touch 
people with such eminently peculiar notions, perhaps 
some enterprising philanthropist may be induced to 
seck them out, and get them to fix their head-quarters 
at Bedlam or Colney-Hatch, where they could at least 
be prevented from doing themselves or others any 
very serious injury. Oh, Religion! what things are 
done in thy name! 


AS ite gis: 
‘etn pooks, 


The World of the Sea. Translated and Enlarged by the 
Rev. H. Marryn Hart, M.A., from ‘Le Monde de la 
Mer,” by Mons. Moquin Tanpon. With Coloured and 
Other Illustrations. (Cassell.) 


THis is another of those monuments of literary, ar- 
tistic, and mechanical skill by which Messrs. Cassell 
have of late years so greatly enhanced the reputation of 
their house. There was a time when as publishers their 
name was associated almost wholly with unimportant, if 
popular, serials and educational manuals, doubtless useful 
enough in their way, and with the humble class of readers 
for which they were designed, but possessing no claim to 
anything beyond this. Latterly, however, this has been 
entirely changed. Is it not they who have issued that 
noble series of volumes illustrated by Gustave Doré, mar- 
vels of business enterprise as well as of typographical and 
artistic excellence ? And having thus made for themselves 
a reputation unsurpassed by any of our oldest publishing 
houses, they seem determined, if we may judge from the 
handsome volume before us, fully to sustain it in the 
future. 

‘Le Monde de la Mer,” of which this is a translation, 
appeared in Paris some years ago, and at once com- 
manded attention by its lucid and polished style, com- 
bined with scientific accuracy, comprehension, and wealth 
of illustration. And be it observed, this hearty reception 
accorded to the work in France implied even more than 
it would have done in this country ; for however much we 
may surpass our volatile neighbours in other respects, we 
certainly lag behind them as regards the production of 
ably-written, popular scientific compendiums, and the 
more particularly in embellishing such works by the 
engraver’s art. Nearly all our favourite illustrated works 
on natural history and kindred subjects have come to us 
from France or Germany, and the volume under notice 
will claim no unimportant place amongst them. 

Lest any of our readers, not aspiring to be classed 
amongst the “ blues,” should be scared away by the title, 
let us at once remark that the volume is designed for 
general popular reading, and not as a work of reference 
for Dryasdusts. Its chapters are not exhaustive scientific 
treatises, but bright, pleasant, graphic, pen-and-ink 
pictures of that “great and wide sea, wherein,” in the 
language of the sweet singer of Israel, “are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and great beasts.” At every 
point of interest in the submarine landscape, to quote the 
preface, the pen of the author has lingered; and our 
genial guide, as he passes through the mazes of the 
watery depths, points out everything which can arrest 
the attention, describing the habits and_ instincts 
of the denizens of the sea, entering into their 
home life, examining the process of their develop- 
ment, the work assigned to them in the great scheme of 
life, and the connexions they have with man ; the whole 
being illustrated by coloured, tinted, and other plates, 
that for faithfulness to nature and artistic beauty have 
been rarely equalled, let alone surpassed. Here we learn 
the processes of growth and appropriation to our wants 
of such familiar objects as sponges, coral, pearls, &c.; 
and here also the story is told of the lives of sea- 
anemones, star-fishes, seaweeds and other things in 
which ladies take more than usual interest, at least 
during their summer seaside rambles. And what a story 
that is when rightly told! as interesting as half the novels 
that ladies are wont to patronise, and far more healthful 
and profitable. 

Every lady knows that we owe the existence of that pro- 
duct of the sea now so fashionable for articles of personal 
adornment, coral, to the untold millions of insignificant 
polypes that live and die beneath the waves, yet the par- 
ticulars given by M. Moquin Tandon will, we are sure, 
be new to many of our readers. The polypes are minute, 
silent workers, active and indefatigable. ‘Their task is to 
separate chemical ingredients from the waters of the 
ocean, and secrete and organise the solid structure which 
bears their cells. They thrive best in the warmer regions 
of the ocean ; in colder climes their fabrics are small. In 
temperate latitudes they are found forming a sward of 
submarine life which carpets the rocks, producing 
animated stalactites, great shrubs, or whole forests of 
small trees. As strange notions seem to prevail. respect- 
ing the nature of these ‘* coral insects,” we give 
here an illustration, selected from the volume, of the 
Tubularia indiviza, a very curious specimen of the inferior 
polypiers—animal productions of the most singular and 
interesting kind—common on our coast. Its numerous 
stems, it will be seen, are horny and_ yellow, 
and marked with unequal knots, like the stem of the rat 
straw. Its lower extremity is tortuous, attaching itself 
readily to shells and stones. The upper part is straight 
and slightly flexible, appeari ig like a flowering vegetable 
without cither leaves or brancics, At the top of eaca 
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however, we print a short article, with its ‘illustration, 
from the work, as this will afford a better notion than 
any words of ours of the interesting and instructive 
manner in which the author deals with the many 
subjects treated in this truly handsome work. 


stem a double scarlet corolla is developed ; after a time 
the petals of the corolla fade, fall, and die, and a bud 
takes their place which produces a new polype, and so on. 


Anecdotes and Stories in French. By Mantor 
pE Breavvoisin. (E. Marlborough and Co.) 
Turs little work is particularly adapted for the 
schoolroom, but there are few students of French, 
be they old or young, who might not benefit by 
taking M. de Beauvoisin into their confidence. 
Fully appreciating the difficulties experienced by 
learners, he is the better able to become their 
guide, and his collection will supply a want that 
is often felt by those who have little time to 
wade through more ponderous tomes, comprising, 
as it does, not only suitable anecdotes and short 
stories, culled from various fields of literature, 
bunt epigrams, bon-mots, maxims, &c., in prose 
and verse, with an explanation of the difticult 

words, phrases, and idioms. 


Poems. By Marutas Barr. Revised 


Enlarged Edition. (Cassell. ) 

HAVING, on the appearance of the first edition 
of Mr. Barr’s tender, musical verses expressed 
our opinion of their worth, it is unnecessary for 
us to review this volume at any length. We 
must, however, congratulate the author on his 
poems having attained to an honour that does 
not fall to one-tenth of the collections of verse 
that yearly teem from the press—that of a second 
and enlarged edition. That such success has 
been merited we think any of our readers who 
are familiar with the earlier volume will admit, 
and this re-issue is certainly worthy of even 
greater support. One or two pieces have been 
omitted, and we opine wisely so, to make way 
for others of greater merit, and amongst the 
latter is a tender idyll, as beautiful as it is 
simple, entitled, ‘A Village Story.” This is 
not only the longest poem Mr. Barr has yet 
attempted, but we think also the best. 


and 


— Lackertaner, dtu > 


Each apparent flower throws out a small tube in which it 
terminates, and each addition adds one more joint to the 
axis, which it thus increases in length. But let us hear 
our author as to the coral-forming labours of the true or 
Superior polypes :— 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Austen’s (Jane) Emma, crown 8yo, 6s., cloth. 

Benison’s Not To Be, 2 vols , crown 8vo, 21s., cloth. 

Breaking a Butterfly, by Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” cheap edition, 2s. 
Burns’s Poetical Works, Vol. I., ‘‘Aldine Poets,” 12mo, Is. 6d., cloth. 
Hanover Square, Vol. LV., royal 8vo, 7s 6d., cloth, 

Littlejohn’s ‘the Midlands and Others, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d.. cloth. 
Longleat, by Elleray Lake, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels, Cent. Edit., Vol. III., The Antiquary, 3s. 6d. 
Towle’s American Society, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s., cloth. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

AFTER a prosperous career of more than two months’ 
duration, the pantomime of Beauty and the Beast has 
been withdrawn, to make way for the romantic Irish 
melodrama bearing the strange title of Peep o’ Day. 
This play, founded by Mr. E. Falconer upon a story of 
the Irish rebellion of 1798, by Mr. John Bowin, had a 
great run when brought out at the Lyceum a few years 
ago. At Drury-lane, where it was revived on Monday 
night to the unanimous satisfaction of a very numerous 
audience, it plays more smoothly and spiritedly than it 
did upon the stage where it was originally performed. 
The reason is that the piece has undergone a process of 
judicious compression. The dialogue has been freely 
pruned, and some irrelevant incidents which retarded 
the progress of the plot, without adding in the least to 
its interest, have been very properly omitted. Thus 
sensibly retrenched, the drama passes off much more 
briskly and pleasantly than of old, taking little more 
than three hours in the representation. It has been 
illustrated by Mr. William Beverley with brilliant and 
picturesque scenery; and the general style in which it 
has been placed upon the stage is exceedingly creditable 
to the taste and liberality of the manager, Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton, under whose personal direction the piece has 
been produced. The scene in the second act, represent- 
ing the ‘‘ pattern” fair and the faction fight, is full of 
character and adventure, and is probably the most 
spirited and life-like picture of the whims and drolleries 
of Irish peasant life on an occasion of rural festivity in 
the olden time than has ever been witnessed upon the 
London stage. The view of the ‘Old Quarry,” too, is 
excellently painted, and the ‘‘Lover’s Dingie” looks 
wild and romantic as ever. There is much to commend 
also in the acting of some of the characters. 

A new farce, entitled Phobus’s Fix, was performed as 
a prelude to the drama, and, in affording ample oppor- 
tunities for the display of the droll evolutions and fan- 
tastic dancing of the various members of the limber- 
limbed Vokes family, in whose especial interest 1t was 
brought out, it fully answered the purpose of its 
production. 


Inhabiting the watery world in vast colonies, they absorb 
the slimy salts of the ocean, of which they build their cells, 
producing frequently colossal structures. Their germs fall 
around them and give birth to myriads of new workers, who 
overbuild their parents, and thus entomb their ancestry, 
piling up cells above cells in one vast calcareous structure of 
rocks which attain gigantic sizes; some of the reefs which 
fringe the Australian coast being nearly 1,000 miles long! It 
is true that vast ages are required to complete this work, but 
Nature is never at a loss for time to complete her works. 
The South Sea Archipelago almost owes its existence to the 
never ceasing exertions of these minute polypes. For untold 
ages they have worked incessantly, and have raised great and 
lasting monuments to assert the power of combination. 

The builders of these immense structures are animalcules, 
which are gelatinous, fragile, small—nay, microscopical, but 
their number is illimitable ; they live in myriads, and by the 
accumulation of their skeletons can produce a mass of 
masonry, of which the whole human family, working for 
100,090 years, would only construct a very small part. 
When once the builders reach the surface of the water they 
cease to increase, for they are children of the sea. They owe 
their existence to the water, and they perish in the air and 
sun. Hence the reason that coral found above the surface is 
always dead. The waves as they dash against these rocky 
islands detach pieces of the coral and reduce the fragments by | 
their wearing action to dust. Thus a beach is formed, 
covered with rounded blocks and strewed with sand. Upon 
this shingle the sea casts the remains of fish, mollusks, and 
marine vegetables, where they decompose, mingling with the 
madrepore débris, and soon there springs up a terrestrial 
vegetation. Thus it is that the Creator ordains that islands 
should be born in the ocean’s bosom, and lands rise up out of 
waste of waters.” 


This surely is not without interest for all; but take 
again the subject of the phosphorescence of the sea, 
which ladies on their voyage to India or other tropical 
countries are so wont to admire. The paddle-wheels of 
the steamer will sometimes lift out of the water and toss 
back again streams of light, as it were, indescribably 
beautiful, and this phenomenon is largely due to count- 
less millions of living things. The ancients erroneously 
attributed phosphorescence to the saltness of the sea, or 
the ‘Spirit of Salt.” and our second illustration, also | 
borrowed from the volume before us, lends a not un- 
pleasing force to the legend. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT tells us that autographs of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s ancestors are now bought and sold. : 

A new poem, by George Eliot, 800 lines in length, will 
appear in April in one of the magazines. 

A setting of the Stabat by the Viscountess de Grandval is 
announced for performance at Paris. 

With his ‘‘Christmas Carol,’’ some twelve years ago, Mr. 
Dickens commenced his career as a reader, and with this, his 
first and best ‘‘Christmas Carol,” he closes in London on the 
15th instant. 

The Royalty Theatre, at the expiration of Miss Oliver’s 
tenancy, will, after re-decoration, be opened in August under 
the sole management of Mrs. George Sydney, the present 
manageress of the Royal Alfred Theatre. 


Le Ménestral gives a singular proof of Mdlle. Nilsson’s devo- 


author devotes two | 
forbids our 
In another place, 


To sea-anemones and star-fishes the 
Most interesting chapters, but want of space 
Oing more than mention the fact. 


a 


tion to Art. She joined the Cercle des Pastineurs of the Bois | 
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de Boulogne recently, but refused to venture on the ice, lest 


she should compromise the representations of Hamlet and the 
rehearsals of Robert. 


A new oratorio, The Return of the Prodigal, f 
I 5 gal, from the pen of 
the Rev. H. F. Limpus, minor canon of St. George’s Chapel, 


Windsor, will be performed at St. James’s-hall on Tuesday, 
May 10. 


Honours for artists are the order of the day—out of Eng- 
land. M. Auber has been decorated by the Saltan with the 
Osmanli, and Mdlle. Lucca has received the Medal of Arts and 
Sciences from the Grand Duke of Weimar. 

It is expected that Mr. John S. Clarke will terminate this 
month his engagement, which has already extended beyond 
four hundred consecutive nights, at the Strand Theatre, and 
will appear in New York at Haster. 


A number of gentlemen of all politics at Liverpool have 
subscribed for and are about to present to the town a statue of 
Mr. Gladstone. The sculptor is Mr. Adams Acton. The 
statue will probably be placed in St. George’s-hall. 


A new form of drawing-room music has been introduced in 
the salons of the Paris aristocracy, in the shape of some per- 
formances by a string quartett of the works of the great 
classics. 

The Dublin University Magazine, after a long and honour- 
able struggle to be an essentially national periodical, has 
failed to find the support in Ireland which it deserved, and 
has passed into the hands of English proprietors. 

The forthcoming opera season at Covent-garden Theatre 
will probably be the last held in this house, as it is reported 
that the authorities of the Post-office have completed the pur- 
chase of the building, with the view of converting it into a 
central telegraphic depot. 

Royalty having honoured artistes, the artistes have now re- 
turned the compliment ; and the President of the Milan Con- 
servatoire has announced to Prince Poniatowski that the 
Council have elected him as an artist-member of their body. 
This distinction is said to have been conferred upon the Prince 
in consequence of the success of his opera, Pierrede Medicis. 

The Philosophical Society of Philadelphia have, we under- 
stand, elected Mary Somerville a member. The venerable 
lady, now in her eighty-ninth year, has just corrected the 
proofs of the sixth edition of her ‘‘ Physical Geography,” and 
is preparing a second edition of her recent work on ‘* Micro- 
scopical and Molecular Science.” 


Jeanne d’ Arc, the new work of our countryman, Mr. Alfred 
Holmes, will be produced at Paris, according to the Choir, 
early next month. The soprano music, which is said to be the 
most important part, will be sung by Mdlle. Krauss, and, at 
the request of M. Bagier, the composer will direct the 
orchestra. 

The new theatre in the Strand has finally received the name 
of ‘*The Vaudeville.” It is to be opened at Easter, under 
the joint management of Messrs. Montague, Thorne, and 
James. The company will be a strong one, engagements 
having already been made with Messrs. George Honey, W 
H. Stevens, and Henry Irving ; Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss 
Amy Fawcitt, Miss Nelly Power, and other popular artists. 

THe French PLays AT THE Princess’s ToeaTre.—The 
performances of the French plays will begin on Wednesday, 
the 20th of April. We are promised on the opening night 
Tartuge and ‘Tl faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée,” 
and within a week, Frou-frou, with other great Parisian suc- 
cesses, represented by the best artists. After that Schneider 
will arrive with La Péricholle. 

The Architect has somé gossip upon the forthcoming Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. Mr. Millais will contribute 
several important works and two portraits, one being a full 
length of the young Marchioness of Huntly. Mr. Calderon 
will exhibit two or three portraits. Mr. B. M. Ward has 
taken for his subject an incident in the life of Judge Jeffreys, 
while Mrs. Ward has selected one from the history of Napo- 
leon the Great. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan continues to attract crowded houses to 
the Liverpool Amphitheatre by the portrayal of legitimate 
characters. Several nights during last week there were more 
applicants for admission than that spacious house could ac- 
commodate. It is rumoured that, after fulfilling a round of 
visits to provincial friends, Mr. Sullivan will once more 
attempt the conversion of metropolitans to legitimacy, but not 
at the same theatre. No house is yet named. 


The Court of Exchequer has been engaged in trying an 
action for compensation brought by Mrs. Metcalfe, an actress 
whose professional name is Annie Beauclerk, against the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. In March last a 
train, in which the plaintiff was travelling, was thrown off 
the line near Todmorden, and she was much shaken. She did 
not at the time feel herself to be much hurt; but it was said 
the shock she had sustained had caused a concussion of the 
spine, with loss of power in one side of the body and other 
painfn! symptoms. She for some time performed on the stage 
at Newcastle, Hanley, and Dudley ; but at each place was 
obliged to discontinue acting. | She made several attempts to 
continue to learn the Lancashire clog dance and other dances, 
which would have been of great service to her as an actress of 
burlesque, but had to abandon the attempt ; and it was stated 
that she was now not ina fit state of health to carry on her pro- 
fessional pursuits. For the defendants it was contended that 
the plaintiff had suffered nothing more than a nervous shock, 
leading to hysterical symptoms, which would soon pass away. 
It was further said that she had been in delicate health before 
the accident, and that her symptoms had been much aggra- 
vated by her own indiscretion in attempting fatiguing dances 


a soon after the accident, The jury awarded the plaintiff 8502. 
C amages, 


TELL ME. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


Hot to put the question, 
Teach me, humming bird— 

You who win all sweetness, 
And never say a word! 


How shall I come near her? 
Teach me, wind of May— 

You who toy with apple-blooms, 
Nor brush the down away! 


Shail I sing or say ib? 

Or do eyes tell best? 
Nay it is already 

A secret half confessed. 


How to win the answer-— 
For [ am sure she knows— 

Tell me, dew and sunshine, 
How you cpe a rose! 
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mand. The design we give this week is both simple and 
0— ur CHork-Cable, effective, and as it can readily be copied from our en- 

graving by any crochet-worker, it is unnecessary for us to 
occupy valuable space by needless directions. 


BRAIDING PATTERNS. 


In Figs. 1 and 3 we supply useful additions to the ‘eo SASH (WHITE EMBROIDERY). 
series of braiding patterns that we commenced fin our Sashes at the present moment exhibit great variety, 
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we furnish can be executed so as to suit either a cambric 
or clear muslin. If on the cambric, the flowers round the 
edge should be in cut-out work, but if on the clear muslin 
should be in satin-stitch. The same difference in the 
work applies to the other parts of the pattern. The lines 
of holes in either case are worked the same—that is, cut 
out and finely button-holed round. The most su itae 


Fig, 1.—BRAIDING PATTERN, 


number for Feb. 19, and the many purposes to which they | and few dresses are sent home without this appendage, 
may be applied, will render them welcome to most of our | which is generally trimmed to correspond more or less 
read -rs. with the rest of the toilette. The newer sashes are 
shorter in the ends than formerly—say, from eighteen to 
twenty inches long, and some eight or nine wide. The 
CROCHET D’OYLEY. accompanying elegant design will be found very service- 

Dvleys in crochet lose nothing of their popularity | able for the coming season, and find special favour with 
through the introduction of greater novelties in needle- many ladies who are still faithful to that useful style of 
work. The ease and rapidity with which they may be | English work known as white embroidery, a work which, 
worked, and the many uses there are in the home of | threatened on all sides, as by our modern point-lace, still 
taste for such knicknacks, doubtless explain this de- successfully holds itsZown against its rivals. The design 


cottons are Nos. 20 and ‘30 of Messrs. Walter Evans’ 
perfectionné. It is generally better to work embroidery 
with two sizes of cotton, as a firmer and neater effect is 
thus obtained. 


; Q a * 
London ant Paris Fashions, 
Tue leading shops have already begun to exhibit their 
first instalment of spring goods, consisting of cotton 


fabrics, foulards, and grenadines ; and certainly the wea 
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Fig. 2.—D’OYLEY IN CROCHET. 
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ther of this week 
has been quite 
April-like, thus 
compelling one 
to look a little 
ahead in these 
matters. A new 
material for 
wash dresses is 
satin jean, all 
cotton, of as 
firm body as 
pique, but finely 
twilled, and 
with a gloss like 
satin, The 
ground is white, 
with polka dots 
of gay colour, or 
else inch stripes 
of French blue 
or green, with 
rosebuds on the 
white stripe be- 
tween. © Many 
percales are of 
pale solid colour, 
écru buff, pearl- 


grey, dove, and soft Quaker drabs. 
delicately-tinted grounds, on which are white dots with a 


gay chintz figure in the centré, 


In finer goods there are twilled foulards, of better 


quality than any of those of 


last spring. These have light :- 
grounds with dashes, sprigs, > 


tiny crosses, and many new 
patterns in prettily contrasting 
colours. -Pearl-grey is dotted 
with violet, écru with green, 

and tea-colour with bright 
blue. These will make beauti- 
ful house dresses forthe spring. 

Jasper serges for suits have 
distinct twills of white and 
blue, white and green, or’pur- 
ple. The wiry cotton goods 
called Jz apanese linen, a pretty 
and inexpensive material, ap- 
pears again in checks and 
double cross-bars of clear 
apple-green, blue, brown, or 
black and white. 

For evening dresses there is 
white Chambery gauze with 
Satin stripes of colour, on which 
are velvet figures. 


FANCY COSTUMES. 

It is useless to buy expen- 
sive materials for fancy cos- 
tumes, as the wearer seldom 
remains incognito in them after 
using them once, and they are 
then thrown aside as worth- 
less. Satin is the prettiest 
fabric for the majority of mas- 
querade dresses, and that with 
linen back is quite good 
enough. Changeable grena- 
dine gauze, in which silver or 
gilt threads are largely woven, 
is used for tunics, and, when 
placed over any thick yellow 
goods, will answer for corsages 
in lieu of the more expensive 
gold cloth. Green and gold 
changeable gauze, cherry with 
gold, white and silver, and 
blue with silver, are among the 
prettiest gauzes shown. 

At private masquerades the 
fancy this winter is for his- 
torical costumes, for pictu- 
resque national dresses, and 
or those costumes that seek to 
express an idea either poetic 
or absurd, or to embody an as- 
Sociation ‘with some conspicu- 
ous event. The rich habits 
Worn during the reigns of 
Henri II. and Francis I. are 
much copied; the elaborate 
costumes of Marie Stuart and 
Marie de Medicis are donned 
for modern admiration, and 
pret OY of all are seen 

e- cou resses of Louis 
XIV.,-XV., and the unfortu- 
nate Marie Antoinette. The 
last are easily gotten up, as 
their principal features are re. 
produced in the ordinary dress 
of to-day. The short petticoat 
and court train now worn, the 
Square and pointed corsages, 
the frilled flowing sleeves, the 
fichu, high-heeled slippers, and 
the ’ towering coiffures be- 
Smeared with powder, are all 
Copied from the marquise 
dress of the last century. The 

atteau shepherdess costumes 
Beane Swiss peasant dress, so 

etty for gay young girls, are 
easily fashions nie a 
airy and cherub array is 
Prettiest for children. The 
airy dress has many skirts of 
ghtest tulle, either one colour 
Or rainbow- hued, one skirt over 
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I'ig. 3.—BRAIDING PATTERN, 


the other, the outer ones gradually growing shorter; a | hackneyed for their grown-up sisters. 
low bodice, silk stockings, and slippers. 


sewed on at th 


of stiff wire covered with white gauze and bound with 
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goldpaper. Che- 
rub dresses are 
of soft flowing 
white drapery 
with long taper- 
ing wings, co- 
vered with 
downy feather- 
like plush. 
Shepherd and 
shepherdess cos- 
tumes are not 
new, but are 
pretty and sim- 
ple for children, 
and are easily 
made of their 
short merino 
dresses, with 
peasant waists, 
aprons, and 
broad straw 
hats. The little 
people also re- 
present the 
flower-girls and 
vivandiéres that 
have become too 
The Folly suit 


with cap and bells, and short-skirted dress of brightly- 
contrasted stripes, the edges cut in points, to which little 
silver bells are attached, is is a gay, pretty costume. 
no ‘i Ti swe delight in the harlequin and 


Boys 


am page dresses, and in the pow- 
dered toupés and embroidery 
of the French marquis of the 
last century. 


‘USEFUL ANDE Ceo eee 
JACKETS, & 


The house jackets, so a tania? 


| able this season, are especially 
‘@,in favour 
ladies who try to make old 


with economical 
clothes do the duty of new 
‘ones. A dress worn a couple 
fof seasons is often threadbare 
‘in the body while the skirt re- 
mains good. Here a jacket 
comes into use, not to conceal 


‘the worn waist, but to replace 
Wit, as it should be discarded, 
hand a blouse of white or écru 
linen be worn with a jacket of 


merino or cloth and the dress 
skirt. The jacket should be 
‘long enough to conceal the 


| | white waist at the best, but 


jj, mere, merino, 
‘flannel of some bright, gay 
‘colour. 


i 


the collar and cuffs bf the 
blouse should be seen at the 


#tneck and wrists of the jacket. 


The material is cloth, cash- 
or even opera 


Another economical plan for 
making old dresses look stylish 


‘is to use them as short skirts, 


worn beneath a trained tunic 
of black silk. The last will 
answer with a variety of 


{woollen or silk dresses. If 


the dress skirt is soiled, or too 
much worn to make an entire 
short skirt, take the best parts 
' of it, and cover the front width 


\ and first gores of a foundation 
' skirt of dark cambric or other 


| 


_coarse stuff. The train con- 
’ceals the back part of the skirt. 
|fIf the train is ever to be worn 
looped, the cambric skirt must 
also be covered a short dis- 
tance all around. Hooks and 
loops, fastening the edge of 
the train along the sides of the 
dress skirt, are necessary to 
prevent it disclosing the sham 
at the back of the skirt—a 
sham that can be commended 
only when there is not mate- 
rial enough to do otherwise. 

A belt of black silk laid in 
four folds, with a square or 
pointed peplum attached to 
the back, gives plain round 
waists the fashionable basque 
appearance. A sash bow, with 
slanting ends, and without the 
long broad tabs lately worn 
with sashes, has the same 
effect. Regular basques have 
two buttons at the back, and 
dispense with a sash bow. 

The prettiest linen collars 
for home wear are straight 
bands, standing at the back, 
with turned-over points in 
front. To make these fit 
neatly, add a narrow piece of 
muslin shaped over the shoul- 
ders, and wear it inside the 
dress. For the standing frills 
so much worn around the back, 
use fine Kenting, or else linen 
cambric. These frills look 
prettiest crimped instead of 
fluted. In lieu of gathers, 


~ they may be laid in tiny pleats 


and sewed to a tape edge 
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With handsome velvet casaques, worn out of doors on the 
Continent, two frills of Valenciennes lace are seen peer- 
ing above the neck of the cloak. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARIS JOTTINGS. 


If the Paris modistes have not seized on the Empress’s 
visit to the East to give a particular turn to their creations, 
the manufacturers have at any rate profited by it to 
bestow the name of ‘* Eau de Nil” to a new colour they 
have produced—a delicate mixture of grey and green shot 
with silver, which is said at every movement of the body 
to give to the robe ‘‘ the aspect of flowing water.” Robes 
of this tint were of course prevalent at the recent Tuileries 
ball, notably one with a long train trimmed at the bottom 
with bouillonnées of pale sea green gauze studded with 
silver crescents, and in lieu of a green bouffante simply 
the gracfeully arranged knot of a gauze ceinture. The 
corsage was bordered with a bouillonée of gauze and a 
narrow band of white lace peeping over it. 

Since the Empress has sanctioned fur trimming for ball 
dresses it is very generally adopted. Yellow satin robes 
are trimmed with fur of the same shade, just as grey 
robes are trimmed with chinchilla. A blue satin jupe, 
over which a white tunic is worn, is, together with the 
tunic, bordered with sable. Both grebe and swansdown, 
too, are largely employed—the one for blue, the other for 
white satin robes. 

Among the latest introductions are robes in bright 
coloured faye, embroidered over with large leaves in 
white or local colours, and trimmed all the way up the 
skirt with deep flounces of white lace. Occasionally these 
robes will open on a tablier, richly embroidered with 
white silk, and bordered with lace or fringe. With satin 
robes of light but remarkably brilliant shades of colour, 
and trimmed with a single deep lace flounce at the bottom 
of the jupe, white or black lace tunics are worn, showing 
above their wide crescent-shaped openings low satin 
corsages trimmed with lace. Robes of white brocade, 
studded over with some large gold pattern disposed 
widely apart, are flounced down the sides and behind 
with deep black lace to simulate a court train; the low 
pointed corsage being accompanied by a black lace bertha, 
and the sabot sleeves being flounced with lace en suite. 
Corsages, wore or less high, by the way, are not unfre- 
quently met with in toilettes de soirée in connexion with 
the large open collarettes which such efforts are being 
made to bring into general wear. 

Coiffures are mounting rather high, jewels, flowers, 
feathers, gold pins, ribbon bows, and, more especially, 
delicate feathery aigrettes, being alike in requisition to 
produce the desired effect. As blonde tresses still con- 
tinue the mode, recourse is being largely had to “ poudre 
fauve ” to give the locks the wished-for tinge. 

Le follet says the spring bonnets are to be larger, not 
so much in appearance as in form ; the foundation of the 
bonnet being more complete, which will require more skill 
on the part of the modiste than the coiffeurs of the last 
year displayed. At present we see little change in the 
materials employed; those worn just now are made 
principally of velvet or satin, mixed with white or black 
blonde. Here are some models :— 

Chapeau diadem, made with two wide bands of green 
velvet placed one behind the. other. These bands are 
scalloped at the upper edge, and bound with white satin. 
At the side are two white camellias surrounded by their 
foliage. A wide collar of velvet, scalloped at the outer 
edge and bound with satin, and a long scarf of black tulle, 
forming a pouff on the summit of the head and falling 
over the chignon, completes this charming coiffure. 

Diadem of violet velvet, trimmed with shaded velvet 
heartsease. Black or white blonde across the chignon 
and edging the strings, which are of velvet, and fastened 
by a bow of the same. 

Coiffure fanchon of white or black blonde, just veiling 
the top of the chignon, trimmed in front with a bow of 
mauve velvet or silk, resting on a narrow ruching of the 
same, which reaches to the top of the ears. Collar of 
blonde over mauve, and some white daisies with yellow 
centres placed in small bunches, one behind the bow, and 
another over the left ear. 


THE QUEEN’S COURT. 


The Queen held her first court this season at Buckingham 
Palace on Friday afternoon last week, and it passed off most 

Topitiously, Her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince and 

rincess of Wales and the other members of the Royal Family, 
entered the Throne-room shortly after three o'clock. in 
attendance were : The Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the 
Robes ; the Dowager Duchess of Athole, Lady of the Bed- 
chamber in Waiting ; Lady Sarah Lindsay, Woman of the 
Bedchamber in Waiting ; the Hon. Emily Cathcart and the 
Hon. Lucy Kerr, Maids of Honour in Waiting ; Lady Caroline 
Barrington, the Earl of Bessborough, Lord Steward ; Viscount 
Sydney, Lord Chamberlain ; the Marquis of Ailesbury, Master 
of the Horse ; Lord De Tabley, Treasurer of the Household ; 
Lord Otho Fitzgerald, Comptroller of the Household, &e. 

The Queen wore a rich black silk dress, with a train 
trimmed with miniver and crape, and a white tulle cap witha 
long veil, the former ornamented with large diamonds and 
surmounted with a coronet of diamonds and sapphires, Her 
Majesty also wore a necklace, cross, and brooch of diamonds, 
the Riband and Star of the Order of the Garter, the Orders of 
Victoria and Albert, Louise of Prussia, and the Coburg and 
Gotha Family Order. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wore a petticoat 
of white silk, with bouillons of tulle and gold blonde, a train 
of rich white and gold brocaded silk ; Indian ornaments of 
pearls, diamonds, and emeralds. Headdress, a tiara of 
diamonds, feathers, and veil; orders, Catherine of Russia, 
Victoria and Albert, and the Danish Order. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise wore a train of 
white striped silk, turned back with cherry-coloured satin, 
and a petticoat of rich lace over white silk, trimmed with 
cherry-coloured satin bows, Headdress, diamonds, feathers, 
veil, and cherry bows ; diamond ornaments ; the Victoria and 
Albert Order, the Order of St, Isabel, and the Coburg Family 
Order. 

The following is a description of some of the more striking 
of the ladies’ dresses worn on the occasion :— 

The Princess Vogorides.—Train of rich white poult de soie, 
trimmed with tulle and bouquets of fleur de lis and grass ; 
petticoat of tulle over white glacé, trimmed en chatelaine of 


fleur de lis and long grass; corsage en suite with train. 
Headdress, plume, tulle veil, and spray of fluer de lis ; orna- 
ments, a magnificent parure of pearls and diamonds, 

Marchioness of Lansdowne.—Train of white satin antique, 
trimmed with magnificent Brussels lace and bouquet of white 
cactus and lilies ; court petticoat of white satin, covered with 
costly Brussels lace and bouquets of cactus and lilies ; body 
also arranged with the same beautiful lace. Coiffure, bou- 
quet of cactus and lilies ; ornaments, a superb parure of dia- 
monds. 

Marchioness of Carmarthen.—Train of rich blue poult de 
soie, trimmed with tulle and satin en revérs, over jupe of 
same colour, satin covered with bouillons of tulle, elegantly 
trimmed with rich old pointe guipure, relieved by bows of 
satin ; corsage 4 la Maintenon, trimmed with lace and tur- 
quoise. Coiffure of lappets and ostrich plumes ; ornaments, 
diamonds and turquoise. : 

Countess of Kimberley. —Train of poult de soie, couleur 
coraile, trimmed with antique pointe de Venice and rouleaux 
of rich satin to match, over jupe of white poult de soie 4 
vollants, pointillé with biases of satin, same colour as train, 
softened by bouillonnes of tulle ; attaché avec des bouquets d e 
roses coraile, feuillage, &c.; corsage, duchesse trimmed tc 
correspond with train ; coiffure, ostrich plumes, lappets, &c. 
Ornaments, diamonds and coral. : 

Frances Countess Waldegrave.—Train of rich ruby satin, 
lined with white satin and trimmed with Brussels lace and 
shaded roses ; petticoat of rich white silk, trimmed with tulle 
and Brussels lace, gracefully looped up with roses ; headdress, 
diadem of diamonds and rubies, lappets and feathers. Orna- 
ments, diamonds and ruby. 

Lady Gomm.—Train of rich ruby velvet lined with white 
poult de soie, trimmed with ruby-coloured satin, court petti- 
coat of the richest ruby satin antique, covered with very fine 
and costly antique point lace; headdress, court plume and 
lace lappet. Ornaments, a superb parure of diamonds. 

Baroness de Bulow.—Train and body of rich black satin, 
lined with black glacé, and gracefully ornamented with gra- 
duated pansies, colour maroon ; petticoat of maize tulle, over 
glacé, also trimmed with bouquets of graduated pansies, en 
suite with train and body. Coiffure, spray of pansies, court 
plume, and tulle veil. Ornaments, diamonds. 

Hon. Miss Flora Macdonald.—Train of richest mauve poult 
de soie, lined with satin of same colour, trimmed with biaisés 
de velours épingle blanc, edged with rich deep blonde, retenue 
par des veux et fleurs; jupe on tulle de Lyons, garnie de 
blonde satin, &c., relevée par des amethystes ; corsage & la 
Impératrice. Headdress, plumes, amethystes, diamans, &c. 

Mrs. Childers.—Train of white satin, with bouillons of 
white tulle add mauve ribbon; petticoat of mauve silk, 
trimmed with bouillons of white tulle and lace and bouquets 
of hyacinths. Headdress, feathers and hyacintbs ; ornaments, 
pearls and diamonds. at , 

Mrs. Gladstone.—Train trimmed with lace; white satin 
petticoat trimmed with flounces of Brussels lace ; bodice of 
blue velvet, Headdress, diamond tiara and necklace. ; 

Miss Mary Gladstone.—Train of pink silk, trimmed with 
white tulle, pink bows, and silver wheat; white net skirts 
with bouilloné and flounces looped up with pink satin bows 
and silver wheat. 

Miss Helen Gladstone.—The same. 


GRAND FANCY DRESS BALL AT 
CHELTENHAM. 

On Wednesday evening week the Bachelors of Cheltenham 
gave a magnificent ball to four hundred and fifty of their 
friends and acquaintances, at the Assembly Rooms. There 
were sixty-six subscribers, each of whom wore, as distinguish- 
ing badges, rosettes of white satin, with a flower (the 
bachelor’s button) in the centre, and a true lover’s knot of 
blue ribbon. The company began to assemble about ten, and 
soon after that hour the dancing commenced. The decora- 
tions were very beautiful. The corridor and vestibule were 
richly carpeted, and furnished with luxurious couches, the 
walls being delicately draped with white muslin and gold, 
magnificent mirrors heightening by their reflection the 
brilliancy of the dazzling scene. The south end was 
covered with a sheet of looking-glass, reaching nearly to 
the ceiling, and draped with white and gold curtains ; 
in front of this was a raised parterre of shrubs, evergreens, 
&c. ; in the centre was a Titanic figure of Parian marble, 
supporting a crystal plateau, from which there was _a@ con- 
tinuous stream of eau de Cologne throughout the evening, for 
the use of the fair danseuses. The north gallery was divided 
into little loges de théatre for sitting out between the dances ; 
the partitions erected were festooned with white and gold 
muslin and flowers. In the gay crowd were courtiers of the 
time of Louis Seize and Victoria, Italian brigands, bonnie 
Scotch fishwives, Highlanders, Dragoons, and Militia Officers, 
bewitching little Watteau shepherdesses, attired in bright- 
coloured silk petticoats and chintz tunics, with tiay straw 
hats jauntily perched on one side of the head, ‘gentlemen of 
the nineteenth century,” dames de la cour of the time of Louis 

-V1., gorgeously dressed, their hair powdered, and the mag- 
nificent effect of their costumes heightened immensely by the 
coquettish patch. There were also Nights, Mornings, 
Nymphs, Dawns, and Undines in superabundance, all nations 
and climes having revresentatives—English, French, Russians, 
Germans, Poles, Spaniards, Portuguese, Arabs, Indians, 
Chinese— 

In many-coloured garb and guise arrayed, 
Long-haired Sclavonian sxipper, with the red 
And scanty cap which ill-protects his head ; 
While kilted Suliot, gay and gilded Greek, 

Grave turbaned Turk and Moor of swarthy cheek ; 


kings and queens—a ‘‘ veritable phantasmagoria,” for every 
age and clime seems to have been laid under contribution. 
Perhaps one of the most attractive novelties which were 
introduced in the course of the evening was the ‘‘ Shadow 
Dance” from Dinorah with limelight effect. We believe the 
idea was borrowed from the magnificent ball given by the 
Graf Hunyady, on the occasion of the coronation of Francis 
Joseph as King of Hungary. The variegated colours, and the 
rapid succession in which one melted into another, produced 
a pleasing effect. Mrs. Midwood’s ‘‘ Poudré Lancers 
challenged all rivalry for perfection of grace and female 
loveliness, with artistic arrangement of colour and dress. 
Mrs. W. Bellhouse Midwood’s ‘* Poudré Lancers” was 
danced by ladies in the court costume of Louis XV I., and 
four ladies 4 la Watteau, the gentlemen being in full uniform. 
These are some of the dresses: Mrs. Bellhouse Midwood, 
petticoat of cherry-coloured silk, trimmed with satin and 
lace ; bodice aud train of pale blue silk with revers of blue 
satin, tied with bows; headdress poudré, diamond aigrette, 
feathers and diamonds. Mrs. Cosens-Weir (as la Princesse de 
Lamballe, petticoat of white silk, richly trimmed with rose 
satin and lace ; bodice and train of chintz silk, trimmed with 
rose satin ; headdress, poudré, aigrette, and feathers, Miss 
Grace Goodlake (as Marie Antoinette), petticoat of quilted 
white satin; bodice, basque, and of train black velvet, 
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trimmed with white lace and satin; hair poudré, aigrette, 
feathers, and diamond tiara; ornaments, diamonds. Miss 
McCallum, petticoat of white silk, trimmed with lace, and 
bouillonnées of tulle; pink corded silk bodice and train 
trimmed with lace, satin and pearls; headdress poudré 
aigrette and feathers. Miss Gertrude Goodlake (41a Watteau), 
petticoat of French grey satin, trimmed with rose quiltings 
of ribbon and lace; short tunic of green satin with bows of 
rose ribbon looped up a la Watteau ; hair poudré, Watteau 
hat, with pearls and lace. Miss Dora Carter (4 la Watteau), 
petticoat of white satin trimmed with satin ruches and gold 
braid ; tunic of mauve silk looped up 4 la Watteau, with 
bows of mauve satin ribbon; hair poudré, feathers, pearls, 
and lace. Miss Evelyn Hunter-Ward (a la Watteau), chintz 
silk over rose-coloured petticoat, trimmed with lace, rose 
satin bows, &c. ; hair poudré, Watteau hat ornamented with 
pearls. Miss Davies (4 la Watteau), petticoat of blue satin, 
tunic of chintz silk, locped up 4 la Watteau, with blue satin 
bows, lace &c. ; hair poudré, feathers, pearls, and lace. 


Correspondence. 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.O.P.] 


AN ANSWERING ORY. 
To the Editor of the LaDY’s OwN PAPER. 


Sir,—The picture of household trouble portrayed by your 
correspondent in her ‘* Wail from the Kitchen,” Jeaves one in 
no wonder that she signs herself ** Despairing.” Her case is, 
however, a bad one, even in these times, for it is something 
unustal for a servant to leave in the midst of a “ wash,”’ and 
I hope her mistress demanded, as she was fully entitled to do, 
a month’s wages in lieu of warning. 

Wails like that of ‘‘A Despairing Wife and Mother” are, 
indeed, heard on every side ; but too many of the wailers are 
afraid to face the remedy or hold it worse than the disease. 
Some of your readers may remember that about this time last 
year I proposed, as a preliminary measure to that of re- 
forming our servants, we should set about reforming our- 
selves ; for if the race of good servants is dying out, so cer- 
tainly is that of efficient mistresses, and to this cause, before 
any other, may be traced the evils under which we groan, 
and which make ‘‘ modern housekeeping an inquisition where 
the virtues of patience and forbearance are daily put upon 
the rack.” Isit not deplorable that women should have to 
confess that in their special department of the business of life 
they utterly break down? Is it not even disgraceful that 
women who are on all sides struggling for one sort and another 
of ‘‘higher privileges,” should be confessedly unequal to those 
duties which persone the ages have, by Providence and 
nature been assigned to them? We hear that the market is 
overstocked with governesses, that many of them are unfitted 
for their profession, and that itisextremely difficult foreducated 
women tosupport themselvesin England. Thisstatement makes 
one indignant, especially when remembering that the mass of 
these women have been drawn from the middle classes, and 
that had they been duly instructed in the science of house- 
keeping, {and been brought up to believe that no work for 
which there is necessity and to which physical strength is 
equal is derogatory, thousands of homes would have been 
opened to them. What animmense relief it would be to the 
overtasked strength of wives and mothers of the middle 
classes if they could secure the services of a thoroughly useful 
companion or nursery governess—one who, in a family where 
but one or two servants are kept, would take the charge of 
little children, teach and sew for them ; would also assist, ag 
the mistress of such a household must, in every domestic 
duty ; in an emergency cook and nurse the sick ; and, in con- 
sideration of being kindly treated and used as an equal, tho- 
roughly devote herself to the interests of her employer ! 

Personally I know two such young people—they receive 
rather less salaries than those of general servants and house- 
maids, and are very well contented. Happy employment is 
thus found for superior girls, and what a school for wives! 
The present difficulty of marrying on small incomes would 
speedily vanish if men could insure finding wives properly 
educated for their duties and responsibilities—who could 
enter upon them without having to run a course of ex- 
periments which may result in the husband’s ruin. 

Within the limits of a letter it is impossible thoroughly to 
review so large a subject as this ; but I think the inquiry of 
your correspondent, as to why it is that men have less diffi- 
culty than ourselves in the management of their employés, 
must be answered as striking at the root of the matter. 

We too often expect an ignorant girl to perform all of what 
we blindly call her duties, and which are really some of them 
our own, and then loudly complain that ske is incompetent. 
We leave the servants to their own devices for days together, 
and expect things to go as smoothly without as with our 
supervision. Is it thus men manage their shops or factories 
or offices? Certainly not. If they, from any cause, cannot 
overlook personally, they employ competent persons to do so, 
knowing that if superintendence is withdrawn even for a short 
time, work or attention is slackened, and that habitually to 
neglect superintendence is to ensure rapid ruin, If women, 
then, wish to succeed in their calling, as men in theirs, they 
must weigh the principles on which they act, and follow their 
example. 

I hope neither your correspondent nor others will think I 
have a lack of sympathy in their troubles, or that I place any 
in the list of incapables. It is of the general condition of do- 
mestic life I speak, imposing as it does suffering both on those 
who battle with it and on these who cause it by their idleness 
or mistakes. Would that I could persuade mothers of the 
middle classes to bring up their daughters in so thoroughly 
domesticated and homelike a manner, that if they cannot 
quite escape the evils under which we suffer they may at least 
be prepared to cope with them !—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

MARGARET Hope, 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD Starcy 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It ig rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen's laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

Horporn Vatitey ViapucT being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Stmpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City—Wwithin three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particular 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in the most 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 
possible prices. 
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THE COURT. 


THE QUEEN drove out at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon 
last week, attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole ; and 
Her Majesty drove out on the Wednesday morning, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise. Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice also went out. ey 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian 
and Princess Louise honoured the officers of the 3rd 
Battalion of Grenadier Guards with their presence at a ball at 
Windsor, on Wednesday evening. Lady Susan Melville and 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Grant Gordon were in attendance upon 
Prince and Princess Christian, and the Hon. Lucy Kerr and 
Viscount Bridport were in attendance upon Princess Louise. 

On Thursday morning the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, went out. Prince and Princess Christian lunched 
with Her Majesty. 

In the afternoon, the Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, left 
Windsor Castle at half-past three o’clock, and arrived at 
Buckingham Palace at half-past four. Her Majesty 
travelled by a special train on the Great Western Railway, 
and drove from Paddington to Buckingham Palace, escorted 
by a detachment of the 9th Lancers. In attendance were the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole, Viscount Bridport, and Colonel 
the Hon. A. Hardinge. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited Her Majesty in the afternoon. 

Their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice honoured the performance at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket with their presence in the evening. Lady 
Caroline Barrington and Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge were 
in attendance. 

On Friday morning the Queen walked in the grounds of the 
Palace, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Her royal high- 
ness afterwards visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House. Princess Louise visited the Collection 
of Paintings by Old Masters at the Royal Academy Rooms, 
Burlington House. Lady Caroline Barrington and Colonel 
the Hon. A. Hardinge were in attendance. 

In the afternoon Her Majesty drove out, accompanied by 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Louise. Viscount Brid- 
port and Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge were in attendance 
upon horseback. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands visited the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty, Princess Louise, 
and Princess Beatrice, attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting, received the Queen of the Netherlands at the 
grand entrance of the Palace. The suite in attendance upon 
the Queen of the Netherlands consisted of Baroness de Pabst, 
Mdlle. Von Dedem, Baron Schimmelpenninck von der Oye, 
and Captain Gavaerts. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, the Dowager Duchess of Athole, 
the Countess of Macclesfield, and Viscount Bridport dined 
with the Queen. 

On Saturday morning the Queen, accompanied by their 
Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and_ Princess Beatrice, 
drove out and visited the Queen of the Netherlands at 
Claridge’s Hotel. Her Majesty afterwards paid a visit to the 
Duchess of Cambridge at St. James’s Palace, The Dowager 
Duchess of Athole, Viscount Bridport, and Colonel the Hon. 
A. Hardinge were in attendance. Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Teck visited the Queen in the afternoon. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, left Buck- 
ingham Palace at half-past four o’clock for Windsor, escorted 
by a detachment of the 9th Lancers to Paddington. The 
Dowager Duchess of Athole, Viscount Bridport, and Colonel 
the Hon. A. Hardinge were in attendance. 

Princess Louise visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House. Her royal highness afterwards returned 
to Windsor Castle, attended by the Hon. Mrs. C. Grey and 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. F. Cavendish. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Christian, and the 
Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended Divine Service in 
the private chapel. The Rev. A. Stopford Brooke, honorary 
chaplain to the Queen, preached the sermon. 

Prince and Princess Christian visited Her Majesty, and re- 
mained to luncheon. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. H. F. Cavendish succeeded the Hon. 
Algernon W. F. Greville as Groom in Waiting. 

The Dean of Windsor and the Hon. Mrs, Wellesley and 
the Rev. A. Stopford Brooke had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Monday morning the Queen went out, accompanied by 
Princess Louise. Prince Leopold also went out. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Christian, Princess 
Beatrice, and the Hon. Emily Cathcart, drove out on Monday 
afternoon. Princess Louise also drove out, attended by the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole. Her Royal Highness Princess 
Christian dined with the Queen in the evening. 

On Tuesday morning Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Louise, walked and drove in the grounds. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Lord Alfred Paget and Colonel Du Plat succeeded Viscount 
Bridport and Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge as Equerries in 
Waiting. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales drove out on Wednesday 
last week. In the evening the Prince and Princess of Wales 
attended by the Countess of Macclesfield and Lieut. -Colonel 
Keppel, dined with the Right Hon. W. E. and Mrs. Gladstone 
at their residence on Carlton House-terrace. 

On the Thursday the Prince and Princess of Wales drove 
out and visited the Queen at Buckingham Palace. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited the Queen of Holland at 
Claridge’s Hotel. The Queen of Holland visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. In the even- 
ing the Prince of Wales dined with Earl Granville at his 
residence in Bruton-street. 

On Friday the Princess of Wales drove out. The Prince of 
Wales, attended by Lieut.-Colonel Keppel, rode out. In the 
evening the Prince and Princess of Wales dined with the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieut.-Colonel Keppel, 
hunted with Her Majesty’s staghounds near Bracknell on 
Saturday. The Princess Louise visited the Princess of Wales 
at Marlborough House and remained to luncheon. The Prin- 

ess of Wales drove out, accompanied by Princess Louise, 
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The Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princess Louise, and 
attended by the Countess of Macclesfield, General Sir William 
Knollys, and Mr. Holzmann, was present at a lecture given 
by Professor Max Miiller at the Royal Institution. { 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
Countess of Macclesfield and Lieut. -Colonel Keppel in waiting, 
attended Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
The service was performed bypthe Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. 
J. Antrobus, and the Rey. Thomas J. Rowsell. Anthem, 
“© come let us worship,” Mendelssohn, Solo by Mr. Cum- 
ming. Mr. Cooper presided at the organ. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Thomas J. Rowsell from 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

On Monday the Princess of Wales drove out, and the Prince 
of Wales, attended by Lieut.-Colonel Keppel, arrived at Frog- 
more, on a visit to Prince and Princess Christian. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Kep- 
pel, returned to Marlborough House on Tuesday morning 
from visiting Prince and Princess Chistian at Frogmore. The 
Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess of Macclesfield, 
drove out. The Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess 
of Macclesfield, General Sir William Knollys, and Mr. Hollz- 
ae went to the Monday Popular Concert at St. James’s 

all. 

Captain Ellis succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel as 
Equerry in Waiting to the Prince of Wales, 


Tur QurEN’s Lever.—By command of the Queen a levee 
was held on Tuesday at St. James’s Palace by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales on behalf of Her Majesty. The 
Prince of Wales entered the Throne-room shortly after two 
o'clock, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the Duke of 
Cambridge and Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
attended by the Earl of Bessborough, Lord Steward ; Viscount 
Sydney, Lord Chamberlain, &c. The levee was numerously 
attended. 

THE QUEEN oF THE NETHERLANDS.—The Queen of the 
Netherlands, attended by the Baroness de Dedem, the 
Baroness Pabst, the Baron Schimmelpenninck Van der Oye, 
and Captain Gevaerts de Simonshaven, arrived at Claridge’s 
Hotel iast week. On the Friday her Majesty was pre- 
sent in the Ladies’ Gallery at the House of Commons, at- 
tended by the ladies in her retinue. On Saturday the Queen, 
accompanied by the Princesses Louise and Beatrice, and 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole, Viscount Brid- 
port, and Colonel Hon, A. Hardinge, visited the Queen of the 
Netherlands at Claridge’s Hotel. In the afternoon the Queen 
of the Netherlands and attendants drove through some of the 
principal thoroughfares of the West-end, and in the evening 
dined with the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, On Sunday 
morning her Majesty, attended by the principal members of 
her suite, attended Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. After luncheon her Majesty and suite took a drive 
in the parks, and in the evening dined with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. Her Majesty left 
Claridge’s Hotel shortly before nine on Monday morning, and 
proceeded by the 9.15 train from Paddington to Torquay. 
The Queen was attended by the following members of her 
suite : The Baroness de Pabst, Mdlle. von Dedem, Baron 
Schimmelpenninck von der Oye, and Captain Gevaerts. The 
Queen was expected to stay at Torquay ten days or a fort- 
night. Her Majesty and suite arrived at Torquay by the 
afternoon train. Sir Lawrence Palk, M.P., Colonel of the 
Devon Artillery Volunteers, was in waiting on the plat- 
form ; and, after introducing Lady Palk to her Majesty, es- 
corted her to Miss Burdett Coutts’ carriage, in which the 
Queen, with three of her suite, proceeded to the Imperial 
Hotel, where she was received by Miss Burdett Coutts. 

Winpsor CAsTLE.—The occupants of the houses in the 
Horse-shoe Cloisters at Windsor Castle have received orders 
to vacate them as soon as possible, so that the work of re- 
storation in the timber and herring-bone brickwork style, 
which may now be seen in many parts of the building, may 
be commenced. Under the skilful hand of Mr. G. Scott, a 
portion of the castle, long a disfigurement, will become one of 
its most pleasing features. 

Prince ArtHur.—Toronto, Feb. 26.—A grand ball ona 
magnificent scale in honour of Prince Arthur was given by 
the members of the Provincial Parliament, in the Senate 
Chamber, last evening. Guests were present from all parts of 
the country, including the Governor-General and Lieutenant- 
Governors of the different provinces. The assembly aito- 
gether was of a brilliant character, and the ball passed off 
most successfully. 

Ture DuKE oF EpInBuRGH.—BomBAy, Feb. 24.—The Duke 
of Edinburgh, after visiting Lahore, Umritsir, Loodiana, 
Mecamier, and Musovrice, reached Lucknow on the 17th inst. 
His royal highness will meet the Viceroy at Jubbulpore on 
the 7th of March, and will arrive in Bombay on the 11th. 
Preparations on a large scale are being made for his reception, 
and the whole city will be illuminated. Numerous native 
princes, including the Guicowar of Baroda, intend visiting 
Bombay on that occasion. 

The Princess Mary has offered, through the Royal Botanic 
Society, a gold medal as a prize to be competed for by lady 
exhibitors of bouquets, table decorations, &c. 

There is reason to believe that, if Her Majesty’s health will 
permit, the Queen will reside in London, at Buckingham 
Palace, for several weeks this season, prior to proceeding to 
Balmoral in the month of May. In that case it is not at all 
improbable that the Prince of Wales, with the Princess and 
family, may go to Holyrood whilst Her Majesty resides in 
London. if their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales should not thus occupy Holyrood, some other 
members of the Royal Family may reside there for a portion 
of the present year. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lapy Cur.msrorp’s AMATEUR THEATRICALS.—His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, her Royal Highness the 
Princess Mary Adelaide, and their Serene Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess Claudine of Teck honoured Lady Chelms- 
ford’s amateur dramatic entertainment by their presence on 
Tuesday evening last week in Eaton-square. The Prince and 
Princess Mary of Teck and the Princess Claudine arrived at 


_ten o’clock, and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 


came shortly before eleven. The stage was erected in the 
north drawing-room, and three connecting saloons were 
thrown open, in which were raised benches to accommodate 
the spectators. The front of the stage was tastefully 
ornamented with flowers, and separate seats were set apart 
for royalty. 

On Saturday night Frances Countess Waldegrave had her 
first reception this season, at her residence in Carlton- 
gardens. 

Masonic BALL AT GiBRALTAR.—A Masonic ball, on a scale 
of magnificence never before attempted, was given on the 
18th ult., at the Theatre, Gibraltar, by the Lodge of Friend- 
ship. His Excellency Sir Richard Airey, G.C.B., and the 
Hon, Lady Airey, honoured the entertainment with their 
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presence, and were received with the greatest Masonic cere- 
mony by the worshipful master, Brother R. Leish Brown ; 
the senior warden, Brother Balfour Cockburn ; the acting 
junior warden, Brother R. H. Wallace ; and the director of 
ceremonies, Brother G. J. Gilbard. The ball proved a great 
success, upwards of 300 guests being present. 

Lady Alice Ewing met with an accident last week, near 
Lochgilphead, which might have been attended with fatal 
consequences, Her pony managed to get his bridle off, it is 
supposed by getting the point of the shaft of the carriage 
inside the curb chain, and then made off for his stable at 
Bishopton, at a gallop, overturning the pony carriage at a 
bridge on the way, and throwing Lady Alice Ewirg against 
the parapet with great violence. Her ladyship was consider- 
ably hurt, but is now In a fair way of recovery. The pony 
was unhurt, but the carriage was all but completely des- 
troyed. : 3 : 

Lady Hesketh also has met with a serious accident while 
getting into her carriage at Torquay. The horse, having 
moved on suddenly, caused her ladyship to fall, whereby she 
was much hurt. : 

Master Harry Farnham Burke, son of Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B., has been appointed Page to the Countess Spencer at the 
Court in Dublin. 

Dr. Pick, the well-known lecturer on memory, has been 
honoured by the Emperor of Austria with the knighthood of 
the Order of Francis Joseph. 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough had a dinner party 
on Monday evening at the family mansion in St. James’s- 
square. 

The Earl and Countess of Charlemont have arrived at 35, 
Hill-street, Berkeley-square, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon entertained the Queen 
of the Netherlands at dinner on Saturday evening at their re- 
sidence in Grosvenor-crescent. A select party were invited to 
meet her Majesty and suite. 

The Countess Granville gave birth to a daughter on 
Friday night. The countess and infant are both doing well. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge arrived at 
her residence in the Ambassadors’ Court, St. James’s, on Fri- 
day, from Brussels, attended by Lady Geraldine Somerset 
and Lord Frederick Paulet. 

His Excellency the Austrian Ambassador has arrived at 
the Austrian Embassy in Belgrave-square from Rome. The 
Countess Apponyi is not expected back till after Easter. 

The Countess of Cork will have an evening party on Wed- 
nesday, March 9. 

The Dowager Countess of Essex and Miss Johnstone have 
arrived in Belgrave-square for the season. 

One of the sheriffs of the City of London, Sir James Vallen- 
tin, has just died at his residence at Walthamstow, after an 
illness of about six weeks’ duration. 

It is proposed to erect a cottage hospital at Shaftesbury as 
a memoria! to the late Marquis of Westminster. A committee, 
consisting of clergymen and gentlemen, has been appointed to 
carry out the object, 

Mr. and Lady Charlotte Watson-Tayler and family have 
arrived at their residence in Grosvenor-square for the season. 

Viscountess Clifden has left Dover House, Whitehall, 
accompanied by her family, for the Continent, for several 
months. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland and Lady Mary Prim- 
rose have arrived at their residence in St. James’s-square, 
from Battle Abbey, Sussex, for the season. 

The Countess de Grey has issued invitations for evening 
parties on Saturdays in March. 

Mr. and Lady Isabella Schuster have arrived at their town 
mansion, 2, Cavendish-square, for the season. 

Viscountess Newry and the Hon. Miss Needham have left 
town for the Continent for a few weeks. 

On Tuesday night, notwithstanding the adverse weather, a 
brilliant company assembled at Mr. Wentworth and Lady 
Margaret Beaumont’s residence in Piccadilly to witness the 
representation of a comedy. Previously to Lady Margaret’s 
réunion Mr. Beaumont and her ladyship received at dinner 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the Marquis and 
Marzhioness of Salisbury, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Clanricarde, the Earl and Countess Beauchamp, the Earl 
Cowper, Viscount and Viscountess Castlerosse, Lord and Lady 
Cecilia Bingham, Lord Houghton, Lady Charlotte Denison, 
Lady Molesworth, and Hon. Frederick Leveson-Gower. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck and 
their Serene Highnesses the Prince and Princess Claudine of 
Teck arrived at half-past ten. 

The death of Lady Arabella Fermor Hesketh is announced 

as having taken place on the 28th ult., at Easton Neston, 
Northamptonshire. Her iadyship was the last of her line. 
She was the eldest daughter of Thomas William, fourth Earl 
of Pomfret, and was born January 23, 1828. She married, 
March 10, 1846, Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart. Her brother, the 
last Earl of Pomfret, died on June 8, 1867. 
f% Lord and Lady Dufferin received his Excellency the North 
German Ambassador and the Countess Bernstorff, his Excel- 
leney the Spanish Minister, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mrs. Lowe, Mr. and Lady Charlotte Russell, Mrs. Ives, &c., 
at dinner on Tuesday evening, at their residence in Grosvenor- 
square. — - j 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles B, Adderley, M.P., and Hon. 
Lady Adderley had a dinner party on Tuesday evening at 
their residence ia Katon-place. 

Mrs. Childers will be ‘‘at home,” at the official residence 
oaeee First Lord of the Admiralty, on Wednesday, the 23rd 
_ The Countess Cowper had a dinner party on Tuesday even- 
ing at the family residence in St. James’s-square. 

_We have to record the death of the Lady Anne Letitia 
Cruikshank, which occurred on Friday last week. Her lady- 
ship was the second daughter of William, second Earl of 
Northesk, G.C.B., and was born 10th July, 1793, and married 
18th January, 1821, Mr. James Cruikshank, of Langley-park, 
county Angus, who died in 1842. 

Lady Vyvyan, of Glynn, Cornwall, has offered 1201. towards 
the establishment of a lifeboat at Dartmouth. 

At the end of last week information was received of the 
death on the 5th ult., at Umballa, of Colonel George Moir, 
C.B., of the Royal Horse Artillery (Bengal), aged forty-nine. 

Admiral Sir Henry John Lecke, K.C.B., K.H., died at his 
residence, Uplands, Fareham, Hants, on Saturday afternoon. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 

The Empress Eugenie the other evening told a. deputy a 
midi a little anecdote quite a pendant to the history Said 
similar episode in the life of the Empress Josephine. “an 
the Empress to the deputy, ‘‘ One day in the sume oat ase 2 
being very fond of the Pyrenees, as my wont ae atey "s = 
was at the Eaux Bonnes, when I was met in t eardilly Late 
an old woman uamed Marianette, who — ave ene to her 
sidered to be crazy. She begged, and I & 9 
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astonishment, a piece of gold, upon which she looked fixedly 
for 2 moment, and said, ‘They say I am mad, I know, but I 
am not mad, though I speak as others do not; as a proof, 
remember this—one day, and soon too, you shall be an em- 
press.’” Her Majesty said, ‘‘ At that moment so improbable, 
as a Spaniard, was any such a prospect, that I only enter- 
tained it as a wild raving, but on the very day I became an 
empress the fact reverted vividly to my mind, and I caused 
inquiries to be made tor Marianette, with the desire to grant 
her a pension for life, but learnt, with regret, she had died 
two days before.” 

The last ball at the Tuileries, like all the public assemblies 
given this season, was terribly overcrowded. The new régime 
seems to embrace a wider circle than that of pure Imperialism. 
Many of the invited struggled for an hour to get to the Salle 
des Maréchaux, and dancing was only possible after one 
o'clock. The Emperor, the Empress, the Archduke Albert, 
Prince Napoleon, and the Princess Clotilde formed the Court 
group. Here is a French description of the toilette of the 
Empress which may amuse some of our lady readers: ‘S. M. 
portait une ravissante toilette blanche, dont la double jupe 
était relevée par de grosses guirlandes de roses épanouies. Sur 
sa tete, deux flots de diamants, qui se rejoignaient a la nais- 
sance des cheveux pour former diadéme. La Princesse Clo- 
tilde était en robe de gaze rose avec une coiffure de lilas 
blancs.” 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


A marriage will shortly take place between William Chan- 
nell Bovill, Esq., eldest son of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, of 25, Eccleston-square, and the second 
daughter of John Pitt Taylor, Esq., of 58, Eccleston-square. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. William Alexander 
Lindsay, eldest son of the Hon. Colin and Lady Francis 
Lindsay, and the Lady Harriet Gordon, second daughter of 
the late Earl of Aberdeen. The marriage, we understand, 
will take place immediately after Easter. 

The marriage of Horace Broke, Esq., with Miss Mayne, the 
eldest daughter of Sir Richard Mayne, is tixed for the end of 
April. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Elizabeth, Countess Delawarr, 
Baroness Buckhurst, relict of the Right Hon. George John 
Sackville West, Earl Delawarr, P.C., and daughter of the 
third Duke of Dorset (title extinct), of Upper Grosvenor- 
street and Buckhurst-park, Sussex, was proved in Her 
Majesty’s Court of Probate on the 15th ult., and the per- 
sonalty sworn under 18,0007. The executors appointed are 
the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West ; Mr. John Vickerman 
Longbourne, of Gray’s-inn—these two are the acting executors 
—power being reserved to Colonel Francis Vernon Harcourt 
and Mr. Lewis Ashhurst Majendie, the other executors. The 
will is dated May 31, 1869, and her ladyship died on the 9th 
ult., aged seventy-four. She bequeaths to the possessor of 
the Knole estate 300 deer, and to the possessor of the Buck- 
hurst estate all the farming stcck and cattle. She bequeaths 
the sum of 400/. to be expended in the chancel of the Church 
of St. John, Crowborough, where the family remains are en- 
tombed. She leaves 1,000/. for the almshouses at St. John’s, 
Crowborough, founded by her; and 1,000/. to the Godden- 
green Hospital, also founded by her; and bequeaths the sum 
of 666/. in the Three per Cents. for the choir and organist of 
Withyham, and a legacy of 1002. for that parish. There are 
numerous specific bequests to her sons, daughters, grand- 
children, and other of her relatives and friends. The residue 
of her property, real and personal, she leaves to her sons 
Mortimer, Lionel, and William. 

The will of Miss Frances Copland, late of Sudbury Lodge, 
Harrow, who died on the 14th January, was proved in London 
on the 10th ult., and the personalty sworn under 16,0000. 
The executors appointed are her sister, Miss Anne Copland ; 
the Rev. T. Nolan, Brunswick-square; the Rev. Edward 
Penrose Hathaway, Torrington-square ; and Mr. John Martin, 
of Lincoln’s-inn. The will is dated December 26, 1865. There 
are many charitable bequests, and the residue of her property 
she leaves to her sister, Anne Copland, absolutely. 

The will of Major-General Edward Last was proved in 
London under 12,000/. personalty. The will of Mrs. M. A. 
Charretie, relict of Major-General Thomas Charretie, of 
Bryanston-square, was proved under 30,0007. The will of 
Se ae paymaster Royal Navy, was proved under 

, 0007, 


For THosE WITH FrigenDSIN BeLG1um.—The Belgian Post- 
office has given notice that the laws of Belgium forbid the 
transmission by the post, within that country, of letters or 
packets containing money, jewellery, or other articles of value, 
and that, henceforward, any letters containing such articles 
which may be sent in the mails to Belgium will be returned 
to this country undelivered. The postmaster-general thinks 
it necessary to make this regulation known to the public. 


IMPoRTANT To Morners.—The Registrar-General for 
Scotland has issued his thirteenth detailed annual report, 
signed by Dr. Stark. One of the points to which it draws 
attention is the difference in the prevalence and fatality of 
various diseases in England and in Scotland. Among the 
instances given is that of deaths from convulsions, to which 
very young children are especially liable. In 1867, the last 
year for which details are given, England lost from convul- 
sions 123 out of every 100,000 of the population, but Scotland 
only 28, or less than one-fourth of the English loss out of a 
like population. It is suggested that the different manner in 
which infants are fed in the two countries is sufficient to 
account for the difference in the mortality. It does not 
appear to arise from a greater proportion of infants being 
drugged with preparations of opium 1n one country than in the 
other, for that vice is equally prevalent in the manufacturing 
districts of both countries ; and a comparison of the mortality 
from convulsions in the truly agricultural counties of England 
with those of Scotland shows that in these, where no opiates 
are abused, the difference in mortality is proportionally as 

eat as within the manufacturing counties of Scotland and of 
Eugland, ‘*The English, as a general rule, begin to stuff the 
infant with bread pap and other more solid foods almost from 
birth ; the Scotch, as a general rule, give no solid food till the 
first teeth are cut and till Nature thus shows she has prepared 
the suckling for digesting more solid food than that which it 
drew from its mother’s breast.” 


Tae New VAvE Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, 
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SUNDRY RECIPES. 

THE toilette table requires the presence of various elegant 
aids, to contribute to the recherchés results which are so 
nicely understood and appreciated in refined society. With- 
out them the toilette table woul? be considered incomplete ; 
but the price demanded for many of them is so high that a 


few recipes for such as may be easily manufactured at home, 


ey ; comparatively trifling cost, may not be wholly unaccept- 
able. 

When perfumes are applied to wearing apparel, it should be 
observed that they never neutralise or overpower any exhala- 
tions which may arise from the omission of regular daily 
ablutions, and for such purposes their use cannot be too 
highly deprecated. Lavender used to be formerly a very 
favourite perfume to scent drawers and wardrobes ; but it is 
no longer considered distingué, and is rarely used except in 
combination with other odours. Sachets and scent-bags filled 
with a mixture of various dried fragrant flowers and leaves, in 
equal proportions, usually called pot pourri, give a delicious 
flowery perfume. Cedar-wood or sandal-wood, ground finely 
with powdered nutmegs, cloves, and myrrh, forms a pleasing 
combination for a sachet. Perfumed cloths are sometimes used 
to line drawers and presses ; they are prepared thus : A piece 
of linen is steeped in diluted rose-water, when nearly dry a 
composition is spread on it and allowed to dry, it is then 
covered with some delicately-coloured silk or gingham previous 
to being placed in the drawers ; the composition 1s composed of 
similar ingredients to those employed for sachets, excepting 
that mucilage of tragacantha is added to bring them to the 
consistency of a thin paste. 

For the handkerchief, one of the most admired perfumes is 
the violet ; this may be easily procured ata small expense by 
the following simple process: Fill a jar with the flowers of 
freshly-gathered violets, pour over them as much warm 
elarified veal suet as will cover them, cover the jar closely, 
and let it remain undisturbed for twelve or fourteen hours, in 
a sufficient heat to keep the fat liquid. The fat should be 
poured off the flowers, and fresh ones added to it. This process 
should be repeated three or four times, until the fat is impreg- 
nated with a powerful odour. When the fat is perfectly cold, 
chop it up finely, and place it in a wide-necked bottle filled 
with spirits of wine ; this must be allowed to remain a week 
or even longer, until the spirit has imbibed the odour, it must 
be then drained off and bottled for use ; a few drops of spirits 
of camphor rather improve the perfume. The fat, which will 
still retain a portion of the odour, may be melted with suffi- 
cient olive-oil to reduce it to the consistency of a pomade, and 
thus may be obtained a cheap and agreeable perfume or 
bouquet for the handkerchief, and an excellent pomade for 
the hair. The fragrance of other flowers may be obtained in 
a similar manner; a very exquisite compound perfume is ob- 
tained by combining several kinds of flowers in this process, 
such as the rose, the honeysuckle, jasmine, geranium, and 
verbena, only observing that the odour resides in the leaves 
instead of the flowers of the two latter plants. ; 

Our space obliges us to limit the number of our recipes, and 
we shall conclude with directions for composing a delicate 
perfumed wash, to be usedafter the ordinary ablutions : Blanch 
half a pound of Valencia almonds, and pound them in a mor- 
tar; stir slowly into them one pint of orange-flower water, 
then add a tablespoonful of the best white honey, and the 
same quantity of French chalk in powder ; strain the mass, 
and add a few drops of essence of violets and otto of roses. 
This wash may be used regularly with advantage to the skin, 
and may be considered as a safe and innocent cosmetic. 


AWAKE. 
MINHE sun is flooding the eastern sky 
With a blaze of silver light : 

The fresh green foliage waving high 

Is fringed with a flame of white ; 
And far above, from the topmost air, 

The showering lark-notes break ; 
And the spirit of beauty floats everywhere— 

Sweet my lady, awake ! 


A slow breeze steals o’er the dewy land, 
From its home in the dreamy south, 

And scatters a perfume on every hand 
As sweet as the breath of your mouth ; 

And the tremulous boughs, as they bend and sway, 
A murmurous music make ; 

And bright on the brooklet the sunbeams play— 
Sweet my lady, awake ! 


The river that lay in its dusky repose, 
Through the long lone hours of night, 

Now laughs in the lustre that sunrise throws 
And ripples in rosy light ; 

And the hills that loom’d like shadowy ghosts 
A clearer outline take ; 

And the white sails glimmer along the coasts— 
Dear my lady, awake ! 


The violet lifts its eye of blue 
To the bending blue above ; 

And the roses, bathed in a drench of dew, 
Are breathing of beauty and love ; 

And the lily stoops its head to kiss 
Its shadow within the lake-— 

O never was morning s0 lovely as this ! 
Dear my lady, awake ! 


Awake ! for a music is flooding the air, 
And melting along the deep— 
When nature is all awake and so fair, 
O why should my lady sleep ? 
A passionate sigh begins to start 
From the depth of each thicket and brake— 
A sigh that finds echo within my heart— 
O, sweet my lady, awake ! 


Awake ! and come where the zephyr moves 
In ripples across the grass ; 
Awake ! and come to the lake that loves 
To mirror your form as you pass ; 
And come, O come, to the heart that pines 
And languishes for your sake— 
And bright eyes shall blind each dewdrop that shines 
Dear my lady, awake ! 
By THE LATE WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 


*T can confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain Killer, as a 
cure for diarrhoea, dysentery, &c., for I have repeatedly tested its 
virtues in these diseases—and have never known it fail to give relief. 
I always keep a bottle of it in the house in case of need. RICHARD 
ae 2, Hopwood-st., Liverpool.—To P, D, & Son, London, 
W.C.’ 


[Marcu 5, 1870. 
Generel Dobos of the Geek. 


COLLECTION of ladies’ decorated fans will be made in the 

South Kensington Museum, and opened during the spring. 
Gentlemen’s fans will, doubtless, be represented. ‘The objects 
of this gathering will be to encourage taste and to promote the 
employment of female decorators on the articles in question. 

Miss Faithfull has had the honour of submitting to the 
Princess of Wales specimens of the work exhibited at the 
Victoria Press for the benefit of distressed gentlewomen. Her 
royal highness made several purchases, and graciously com- 
mended Miss Faithfull for her useful work for the good of her 
sex. 

Deatu or ‘*THe Cracow Nun.”—The Lastern Budget of 
Wednesday stated that Barbara Ubryk, the nun of the Carmel- 
ite convent at Cracow whose case created such a sensation 
last summer, died on the 24th ult., in the hospital of Holy 
Ghost, in the above city. She was buried privately, in order 
to prevent hostile demonstrations on the part of the people. 

SpectaL Lent Services.—On Ash Wednesday, March 2, 
a series of special services was begun in the Temple Church, at 
which Dr. Vaughan (the Master of the Temple) will be the 
preacher, and which will be continued every Wednesday evening 
during Lent at 8 o’clock. The public will be freely admitted 
without orders or tickets. 

THREE CHILDREN BurNT TO DEATH.—On Monday morn- 
ing a tire broke out at Leith in the dwelling-house of a carter 
named Donald Ross, and before assistance could be procured, 
three children perished in the building. Ross had gone to 
work, and the mother was also out when the catastrophe 
happened. 


A shocking calamity has occurred about fifteen miles from 
Yokohama. The United States war steamer Oneida was run 
into during a fog by the British steamer Bombay, belonging to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and sunk. One hun- 
dred and twenty lives are said to have been lost. The Bom- 
bay was not much injured, and it does not appear that any of 
her crew or passengers were drowed. 

A New Liresoat.—An additional new lifeboat has just 
deen forwarded by the National Lifeboat Institution to 
Appledore, a most dangerous station on the north coast of 
Devon. The cost of this lifeboat was defrayed by the legacy 
of the late Mrs. Mary Ann Walker, through her son, Colonel 


Beauchamp Walker, Mr. Yeo, banker at Bideford, having 


also given 100/. in aid of the future support of the boat. 

Mr. Digby Seymour has evidently a shrewd appreciation of 
the influence of ladies. On Saturday week his two daughters 
canvassed the town of Nottingham, and distributed photo- 
graphs of their father in his robes as recorder for Newcastle ; 
also cards bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ Nottingham 
Election, 1870.—Miss Seymour solicits your vote and interest 
on behalf of her father, W. Digby Seymour.” 

CARELESSNESS WITH GAS.—Some workmen who were doing 
some repairs to a house in Palace-road, Roupell-park, Brixton 
took a light to search for an escape of gas, and an explosion 
took place, which destroyed the stairs from the basement to 
the first floor, smashed doors and windows all over the house, 
cracked the walls and chimney-pieces, and did other serious 
damage. The men were knocked down by the explosion, but 
were not seriously hurt. 

At a Roman Catholic church at Piqua, Ohio, on Feb. 13, 
a young woman named Mary Maher entered the church. 
After being seated a few moments she deliberately took a 
pistol from her pocket and shot a man named Thomas Wise, 
who occupied a seat immediately in front of her. It appeared 
that Wise had promised to marry the girl, but had afterwards 
engaged himself to another. The man was not killed, but his 
condition was critical. 

AUSTRALIAN BEEF AND Murtron.—On Monday the first of a 
series of sales of Australian meat, which are advertised for the 
first Tuesday in each month, was held at the Hop and Malt 
Exchange in Southwark-street, under the management of Mr. 
Tallerman, the agent of the Australian Meat Company, who 
also acted as auctioneer. Sixty cases of mutton, in tins of 
7lb. each, fetched 64d. per lb. The attendance of buyers was, 
on the whole, pretty numerous. 

Action By A Lapy.—In an action brought against the 
Metropolitan Railway Company to recover damages for 
injuries sustained by a lady named Thompson, at South Ken- 
sington station, the jury stopped the case for the defence, 
considering that it was perfectly made out. It was shown 
that Mrs. Thompson (whose injuries were considerable) got 
out of the carriage in which she was riding before the train 
stopped. 


OurraGcEous AssAuLT.—A violent assault was committed 
on the person of a lady on Sunday night in a court leading from 
Lion-street into Weymouth-street, New Kent-road. As she 
was proceeding through this court she was suddenly seized by 
the throat by a ruffian, and nearly strangled ; he then robbed 
her of a watch and chain, and made his escape. She was 
found lying in an insensible state, and was conveyed to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, but so severe are the injuries she received 
that very little hope is entertained of her recovery. 


SHocking OUTRAGE AND MuRDER IN CORNWALL.—A 
shocking outrage upon a young girl named Emma Rivers, the 
daughter of an inkeeper of Penzance, has just come to light. 
It appeared that on Thursday evening last week she left home 
for the purpose of going on an excursion to the First and Last 
Hotel, at Land’s End. On Saturday morning at an early hour 
her dead body was discovered in a deserted house near St. 
Just. A young man named Henderson has been apprehended, 
he having been last seen in her company. 

A QUAKERESS IN Francr.—At a criminal trial in France a 
few days since a female witness refased to take the oath from 
religious scruples, declaring that she was a Quaker. As that 
sect is quite unknown in France, no provision appears to have 
been made for such an eventuality. The court, in conse- 
quence, had to deliberate on the point, and at length decided 
—with the consent of the public prosecutor, the jury, and the 
advocates of the prisoners—to receive the testimony of the 
witness as simple information, but not as legal evidence. 

ButTreR From Mup.—A fortnight ago, remarks the South 
London Press, we drew attention to the fact that the butter of 
South London was adulterated with tallow, starch, manganese, 
salt, and water. We thought then that we had reached the 
ultima thule of adulteration, but an ingenious individual has 
since added another sophisticating agent. A friend has in his 
possession a specimen of a pure white fat, tasteless and per- 
fectly inodorus, which has been obtained by a clever analytical 
chemist from—what do our readers suppose? Simply from a 
portion of Thames mud, taken from the river at Battersea ! 
And we are afraid that this new discovery of science is no 
longer a secret, for the owner of a small wharf on the bank of 
the Thames had an offer this week from a person desirous of 
becoming the tenant, and on asking the purpose for which the 
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——— 
wharf was required he was told it was to be used for manu- 
facturing butter, to be sold to the poor at a shilling per 
pound! No doubt it was the intention of this philanthropic 
Individual to have supplied the public with dairy butter fresh 
from the bosom of old Father Thames. 

FRIGHTFUL MURDER NEAR EpinpurcH.—A farmer named 
M‘Tavish, living at Duddington, a short distance from Edin- 
burgh, has been apprehended on the charge of wilfully mur- 
dering his wife Clara. The pair have lived unhappily in 
consequence of the deceased, it 1s said, being given to habits 
of intemperance, and it is believed that they had a quarrel 
and he struck her on the head. She was found at the bottom 
of the stairs on Saturday quite dead. The accused, who is 
well to do, was found in bed, and taken into custody. 

DANGERS OF THE StREETS.—At Westminster a young man 
named George Graham was charged with assaulting and 
robbing Mrs. Caroline Hendra. The complainant was walking 
in the street with a friend a few yards in front of her husband, 
when the prisoner came up, struck her in the mouth, forced 
open her hand, in which was some silver and halfpence, and 
took the money away from her. Her husband came up and 
seized the prisoner, but he ultimately escaped. Mr. Selfe 
sentenced him to three months’ hard labour. 

DEATH From OVERFEEDING IN A WorxkHovsE !—An in- 
quest has been held at the West Ham Union House, upon the 
body of William Wilcox, a pauper inmate, aged sixty-three 
years. Deceased was engaged in the scullery as an assistant, 
and one day during the week he drank six large basins of soup 
and two of tea between breakfast and three o’clock. In the 
afternoon he was seized with a pain, and although medical 
assistance was fetched he expired. Verdict ‘‘Death from 
repletion” was returned. 

Vicror1A DEBATING Socrety.—For the future the monthly 
meetings of this Society, conducted by Miss Emily Faithfull, 
will be held on the first Monday in every month, instead of 
the first Thursday, and at the Architectural Gallery, 9, Con- 
duit-street. On Monday next the Earl of Shaftesbury will 
take the chair, and the subject for discussion will be 
‘* Medicine as a Profession for Women.” At these meetings 
ladies join in the debates. The Duke of Argyll, the Bishop 
of London, Sir Charles W. Dilke, M.P., and many influential 
persons have expressed their interest in this association. 

THE Morpaunt CAsE—The verdict of the jury in the 
Mordaunt case was not made known till after we had gone to 
press last week. They found that Lady Mordaunt was, on 
the 30th of April, 1869, in such a condition of mental disorder 
as to be unfit and unable to answer the petition and to duly 
instruct her attorney for her defence. They added that in 
their opinion she had been ever since, and still was, unfit. 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine intimated that the question of law as 
to the effect of this finding upon the petitioner’s right to 
proceed with his suit would be raised on his behalf. The 
jury were only out of court about five minutes. 

“They MANAGE THINGS BETTER IN France.”—Last week 
a police officer at Havre found two small children shivering 
with cold crouched behind a door at eleven o'clock at night. 
On removing them to the station and questioning them it was 
found they were brought from Italy by a man named Briglia, 
and were afraid to return to his house because they had nct 
collected enough meney for him during the day. It appeared 
that Briglia had brought some dozen children from Italy, all 
young. In the morning the police visited Briglia’s house. 
They were admitted to the house by a little fellow who said 
his name was Rosa, and who exhibited a bad black eye, which 
he confessed the padrone had given him for not bringing 
enough money home. Briglia was brought before the magis- 
trate and incontinently sent to hard labour for a month. 

‘*My Son, my Son !’’—An action for libel brought by Dr. 
Williams, of Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, against the 
Duke and Duchess of Somerset has been disposed of in the 
Court of Exchequer. The Duchess had accused Dr. Williams 
of having caused the death of her son, the Earl St. Maur, by 
his ignorance and want of skill. The plaintiff's counsel having 
intimated that his client would accept an apology, Mr. Haw- 
kins expressed, on behalf of the Duchess, her grace’s regret at 
having, under the influence of her grief for the loss of her 
only son, circulated statements respecting Dr. Williams which 
she now knew to be utterly unfounded. The Solicitor- 
General, on behalf of Dr. Williams, accepted this apology, 
and a verdict was entered for the plaintiff, damages five 
guineas, 

Dancrnc In Spurs.—A singular accident is reported from 
Dublin. Colonel Wardlaw was dancing at one of the Vice- 
regal entertainments, when his spur caught a lady’s gown, 
and he was thrown down with such violence that he frac- 
tured his hip. May we ask, in the name of common sense, 
what is the use of spurs in a ballroom? Is the exhibition of 
these dangerous weapons due to the theory that officers 
should be ready for action at a moment’s notice? Are their 
horses kept ready saddled at the door? or do they sleep in 
their spurs? Possibly it may be the custom to wear them in 
the presence of ladies from the effect produced by the clank 
and clatter of swords and spurs. We have heard of half- 
sovereigns being substituted for rowels, in order to improve 
the tone of the ring. But could not a similar effect be pro- 
duced by a bell hung round the neck? At any rate, it would 
not be as dangerous as the wearing of spurs on the heels has 
proved itself to be. 

Tue WetsH Fastin¢ Giru.—The prosecution in this case 
commenced on Monday, before the Carmarthen magistrates, 
at the King’s Head, Landyssil. Evan Jacobs, the father of 
the girl (who already stands committed to the assizes); Hannah 
Jacobs, her mother ; Dr, Consellis, a retired physician, Dr. 
Lewis, a borough _Magistrate, Mr. John Hughes, surgeon, 
coroner, and magistrate, Mr. James Rowlands, surgeon, 
county coroner, and magistrate, and Mr. Henry Harris Davis, 
surgeon, Llandyssil, the medical committee, were charged 

that they did on the 4th of December last feloniously kill 
and slay Sarah Jacobs.” Mr, Coleridge, of the North Wales 
Circuit, in opening the case, said that the medical men had 
entered into an illegal contract with an illegally constituted 
committee, and that the girl’s mother had incurred an equal 
responsibility with her husband, having acted independently 
or him, 

TERRIBLE TRAGEDY ON THE CONTINENT.—The particulars 
or a crime almost unparalleled in atrocity, which has just been 
Committed in Spain, are reported by the Gaulois. The story is 
that, on the 17th ult., a band of people (number not stated) broke 
a2 2 a house at Alcira, a little village near Valencia, at three in 
“€ Morning. They got in by making a hole in the roof. The 
name of the owner of this house was Baluda. He was in bed 
With his wife. The invaders pulled them out of bed and put 
84gs in their mouths. Then they went to the rooms where six 
sae Were sleeping. These children they bound with cords, 

1en, in sight of their parents, they tore out their eyes and 

his olq Afterwards they cut off the feet of M. Baluda and 
Hear es Son, named Vincent, but purposely left the tendon 
tape heel unsevered, and then they hung them up head 
nWards. After these achievements they ransacked the 
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larder, made a good breakfast, jeering at their victims all the 
time, and left the house at daybreak. Two of the villains have 
been arrested. One, named Ferdinand Baluda, is a near 
relation of the family. He went by the alias of Cabot. The 
other man in custody is named Vincent Morera, alias Tortet. 
The number of the gang is not stated. They did not rob the 
house, and therefore it is supposed that they were impelled to 
execute a vendetta a la Corse. 


A Princess’s LipeRALITY AT SEBASTOPOL.-—The walls of 
Sebastopol have now been completely restored, and upwards 
of 300 houses have been built in place of those which had 
been ruined by the bombardment. ‘A new church, in the form 
of a pyramid, built entirely of marble, has also been erected 
in the churchyard of the town. The funds for the construc- 
tion of this building were raised by a public subscription in 
the whole of Russia. The chief of the subscribers was the Prin- 
cess Wassiltchykoff, who gave up for that purpose the whole 
of her year’s pension, amounting to 15,000 roubles (2,0002.). 
A sum of 200,000 roubles in all was expended on the building. 
The principal monument in the churchyard is that of Prince 
Michael Gortschakoff. On it is the following inscription : 
‘‘Here lie, among warriors, the mortal remains of the man 
who prevented the enemies of our country from penetrating 
to this spot.” The tombstones of the men are all alike in shape 
and size, and each of them bears the following inscription : 
‘*Grave of our brothers.” 

A Broken Heart-— A _ sad love story came before 
Mr. Baron Cleasby at the Warwick Assizes on Saturday. The 
daughter of an engineer named Bickley, in the employ of the 
London and North Western Railway Company, while engaged 
as a barmaid at a restaurant in Milk-street, Cheapside, formed 
the acquaintance of a commercial traveller, named Dick- 
son, who, in July, 1868, induced her to give up her situation, 
accompanied her to Coventry as her affianced loyer, and, 
stating that he had an income of 500/, a-year, desired her 
father to maintain her at home at his expense, and have her 
taught music and such other accomplishments as would fit her 
to become his wife. The marriage was fixed for the following 
Christmas. After a while, however, Dickson broke off the 
engagement, and the disappointment to the young woman 
was so severe that her health and spirits failed, and on the 
16th of the following May she died of a broken heart. The 
father sued Dickson for 68/. 6s. 8d., expenses which he had 
incurred in the education of his daughter at the defendant’s 
request. Ultimately a verdict was taken by consent for 35/., 
in addition to 6/. 9s. 9d. paid into court. 


THE ‘‘CounTESS OF DERWENTWATER.”—On the first 
appearance of this lady in the district, several gentlemen 
advanced her sums of money, amounting in all to nearly 
4,000/., in order to bring relics and documents from towns on 
the Continent, which she alleged were heirlooms of the 
Derwentwater family, and which were necessary to the full 
proof of her claims. One or two writs have been out against 
her for some time by several of those creditors, one being for 
1,200/., lent by the Rev. Mr. Brown, of Blaydon, near New- 
castle, while a distress has also been issued by the Admiralty 
for the recovery of the costs of the application for the injunc- 
tion recently obtained against her. The whole of the heir- 
looms have been seized and are to be exhibited and sold by 
auction in Newcastle. They comprise antique inlaid cabinets, 
in designs of landscapes and geometric patterns, antique 
chests of drawers, cupboards, and wardrobes, family portraits 
and pictures, including a portrait of Charles 1., by Vandyck ; 
a portrait of Prince James Stuart, the Pretender, by Kneller ; 
and portraits by D. Teniers and Lely, and oil paintings by 
Rubens, Titian, Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Countess of Der- 
wentwater, &c., including the great Huss picture, covering 
150ft. of canvas, old armour, &c. 

A WILTSHIRE BREACH OF PROMISE CASE.—Miss Mary 
Jennings, of Kingsdown, Stratton St. Margaret, near Swin- 
don, has obtained 100/. damages in an action for breach of 
promise of marriage against Mr. H. R. Baker, chemist, of 
Southsea, Portsmouth, formerly of Swindon. Mr. Baker in 
1867 was assistant in the shop of Mr. Ing, chemist, Swindon, 
and made the acquaintance of Miss Jennings, who came to the 
shop to purchase some articles. He became her accepted 
lover, and offered marriage. Subsequently he suddenly left 
Swindon for Southsea without giving the least intimation to 
Miss Jennings, and broke off all correspondence with her for 
several months. She then wrote again, but again ceased to 
correspond. The lady’s uncle then wrote to him, when he 
replied after some days that he had been studying the changes 
of the mvon, or would have answered sooner. <A letter from 
Messrs. Kinneir and Tombs, the lady’s solicitors, again called 
forth correspondence, but of a formal character, and it finally 
ceased. Mr. Baker then married a Miss’ King, of Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, and an action was brought by Miss Jennings to 
recover damages. Evidence was given to show that defen- 
dant was in a good position in business for himself, and a mass 
of correspondence was produced. A verdict for 1002. was 
returned. 


MARRIED TO THE DEAD.—M. de Beauvoir, who has just 
returned from a journey round the world, in company with 


the young Duc de Penthiévre, gives an amusing description of. 


the manners and customs of the Siamese. Among other 
curious episodes of his stay at Bangkok was a visit to the 
second King of Siam, who had been dead nine months, The 
‘‘mummification” of the royal body is proceeding. The 
deceased king is seated upon a throne of iron-wood, from 
which the bottom has been removed.. A funnel is then intro- 
duced into the royal throat, and some twenty quarts of quick- 
silver are poured down it. By this imeans the body is 
rapidly dried. 1t is then doubled in such a manner that the 
head appears between the feet ; in this attitude it is then tied 
up, placed in a golden urn, and installed on a gorgeous 
catafalque. For an entire year the potted monarch continues 
to hold his court, as if still alive. Under the colonnades of 
the palace hundreds of mandarins dressed in white, the 
insignia of mourning, are constantly walking up and down. 
To the funcral urn are fastened a multitude of long cords, at 
the ends of which the court chamberlains engage 1n prayer. 
Every day, at sunrise and at sunset, all the ladies of the 
deceased monarch’s harem come before the altar on which 
their lord is enthroned, and communicate with him by means 
of white cords. In the eyes of the Siamese their state is not 
one of widowhood. Their widowhood only commences on the 
day on which the king’s body is finally burnt. On the first 
step of the altar a large golden basket is placed to contain the 
various letters and petitions addressed to his Majesty since 
his decease, and awaiting his reply. 


Dr. Walton, M.D., writes—Nov. 20, 1860--from Connocton, 
Ohio: “J amhappy to inform you that your Vegetable Pain Killer 
cures this new disease, diphtheria, or sore throat, that prevails to so 
alarming an extent in this section. It has proved so successful here 
that scarcely any other remedy is now used, and I have not known 
it fail in a single instance when used in time.—To Perry Davis and 


Son.” 
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Goop PARLOUR-GAME 

FOR THE SEASON — 
. Courting. 

\y % _ SERPENTS ON THE 

\y Eartu—Eels on a grid- 
iron. 

The man whose head 
was fairly turned says 
it feels very uncom- 
= fortable in that posi- 

tion, 

When is a ‘oc 
like a highwaymen _ 


PS When he lies in weight. 
SAN Bathe ‘‘Whatare you doing 
2) with my microscope, 


Fred?” ‘‘I’ve been 
shaving, father, and I 
want to seeif there are 
any hairsin the lather.”’ 


f.. ‘Belles ” call a great many people to church. 

‘*My dear wife,” as the man said when he looked at the 
last milliner’s bill. 

Why isa solar eclipse like a woman whipping her boy ?— 
Because it’s a-hiding of the sun. 

A Cincinnati paper advertises for ‘‘ girls for cooking.” A 
contemporary replies, ‘‘ You would like them raw, when you 
get accustomed to them.”’ 

‘‘ Father, I was reading to-day about illumined manuscripts ; 
what were they lighted with?” ‘‘ With the light of other 
days, my son.” 

A CALL IN A NUTSHELL, 
By a Cynical Bachelor. 
‘*T heard it!” 
‘Who told you?” 
‘* Her friend,” (?) 
‘** You don’t say !” 
‘Tis dreadful !” 
“Yes, awful!” 
‘* Don’t tell it, I pray !” 
‘“*Good gracious !” 
‘* Who'd think it!”’ 
“Well! well! well!” 
‘*Dear me!” 
“*Pve had my 
Suspicions ! ” 
** And I too, you see!” 
“Tm going!” 
‘Don’t ; stay, love!” 
“Tean't !” 
‘*T’m forlorn! ” 
‘‘Farewell, dear!” 
‘*Good-by, sweet !”’ 
‘TM GLAD SHE’S GONE!” 


(From Punch.) 


A Law Svurr.—Wig, gown, and bands. 

Con FoR Cop WEATHER.—When is a man like a foal? 
When he’s a little ho(a)rse. 

JIN THE LavIEs’ GALLERY.—Mrs. Malaprop is unable to 
understand why in the House of Commons they talk of their 
Eyes and their Nose. She says she was brought up to say 
Noses, 

PossIBLE PusiicaTIons.—If it be true that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, we may expect that certain novels which 
have lately been successful will, ere long, be succeeded by 
successors like the following: ‘‘On the Box,” a ’Busman’s 
Story, written by the Author of ‘‘ Beneath the Wheels.” 
‘‘What his Eye Saw,” a Companion Story to the tale of 
‘What her Face Said.” ‘‘ The Golden Ophicleide,” Varia- 
tions on the tune of ‘‘ The Tin Trumpet.” ‘‘ The Brains of 
Bernard,” by the Author of ‘*The Tallants of Barton.” 
‘‘Next Week, a Tale of To-Morrows,” being a Sequel to 
‘* Hitherto, a Story of Yesterdays.” ‘Goeth Down like a 
Skittle,” a Novel by the Author of ‘‘Cometh up like a 
Flower.” 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.] 


BIRTHS. 


h ult., at Wimbledon, the wife of H. G. Butt, Esq., of a son. 
ee o ib uitae at 34, Bedford-square, Mrs. Hasler Harris, of'a daughter. 
On the 26th uit., at 35. Tavistock-square, the wife of D. Hyam, #sq,, of a son. 
On the 26th ult., at 2, Pembury-road, Lower Clapton, the wife of I. N, Sheffield, 


of a daughter. MARRIAGES, 


On the 24th ult., at St. Thomas's Church, Dublin, by the Rev. C. 8. Stanford 
J. M‘Neale Beatty, Esq,, 91st rn eas Highlanders, to Margaret Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late J. Black, Esq., J.P., Annasken, county Louth. 

On the 20th ult., at St. Michael's Church, Highgate, by the Rey. F. Thorne, 
brother-in-law to the bride, assisted by the Rey. R. F. Smith, Frederick Augustus, 
eldest son of J. B. Owen, Esq., of Hornsey-rise, to Ellen Augusta, fifth daughter 
of the late G. W. Anderson, Ksq.. of Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 

DEATHS. 


On the 27th ult., at her residence, 4, Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, deeply 
and deservedly lamented, Marian, widow of the late Thomas Baraseds Esq., ate 
of the Bombay Civil Service, 

On the 27th ult., at 14, Vernon-terrace, Brighton, Adam Hamilton, Esq., in his 
nt eth ult, at 11 s 

On the 26th ult., a t. Ja ¥g. , 
the late Colonel Renne ae fasted : pape Bath, Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 

n the 26th ult., at St: John’s- i cney, 
predtelzhty-fours! ohn’s-wood, Ann, relict of Mr. J. Rowe, of Hackney, 


_ HotLoway’s Pirts—PurE Bioop.—As this vital fluid, when 
in a healthy state, sustains and renovates every part of the living 
system, so, when it becomes impoverished or impure, it exerts a 
precisely contrary effect. It is abundantly manifest that any 
medicine which does not reach the circulation can never exterminate 
the disease ; but any preparation capable of exercising a salutary 
influence over the blood, must with it be carried to every living 
fibre of the frame. The lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, and skin all 
receive benefits from its more wholesome condition. Holloway’s 
purifying Pills operate directly, powerfully, and beneficially, upon 
the whole mass of blood, whether venous or arterial. They 
strengthen the stomach, excite the liver and kidneys, expel disease, 
and prolong existence. 


Dr. Locock’s WAFERS FOR CouGHS, CoLDS, AND HOARSENESS. — 
Letter received from the Rev. G. Warne, 36, Springfield-place, 
Leeds: ‘‘ Whenever in times of hoarseness, arising from cold e 
excess of public speaking, I have taken Dr. Locock’s WArrae t 
have invariably found relief.” Dr. Locock’s WaFrers give 108 at 
relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders oa = 
breath and lungs. To singers and public speakers they lameant 
valuable for clearing and strengthening the voice, an'l have @ P 
taste. Price 1s. 14d. per Box. Sold by all Chemists, 
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pee ECTIVE MOONLIGHT VIEWS, 
Chinese Costume, and a variety of pretty little 
Figures and Groups. <A capital set for the Scrap-book. 
Post free 28 stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NGO OTHER. 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE EASY. 


ITH reference to the Yorkshire Fine 
Art Exhibition, the “Gazette stated :— 


‘* Messrs. JUDSON & SON, or LONDON, 


EXHIBIT SOME SIMPLE DYES for DOMESTIC USz, 
which are well adapted for their purpose, from the readiness 
with which they can be used, and the brightness and dura- 
bility ofthe colours obtained. The Judges have consequently 
given a CERTIFICATE OF MERIT to this Firm, ‘for the sim- 
plicity and efficiency of their Dyes,’ and we are sure our 
fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” Thecolours 
ar —Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Brn, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson 
Price Sixpence per Botile. Most Chemists now sell 
** Jupson’s Dyes.” 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
FITROUS OXIDE GAS.— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity from pain in every operation: pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide ‘‘ Lancet,” ‘* British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B, L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, “So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820.— At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention nthe curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
s0 much, éase and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
May be worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d, ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
olastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 

4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Goad and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TRA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Maret 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shilling» or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


Is prepared f RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Miilions 
(300,000,000) Srepeonie: and is iP squalled for Blane-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


nnn 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S, 
‘‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. Cotman’s as superior to 


anything of the kind now before the public.” 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., 41b., & 4 1b. Packets, 
J. AND J. COLMAN, LONDON, 


OLMAN'S 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


aS 


RIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“ Improvements and eneral excellence. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


‘* This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. ... It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 
. . . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the porformer every. facility for producing gradations of tone. 
0 Important an mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869, 


“*. .. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approaches perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it... . We were much struck with the power Lise sacha 
by Messrs, Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody st eng 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORIES—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES, 


IHLANG IHLANG, VANDA, TOCKEY-CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet Perfumes. from 2s. 6d.; three ina pretty box for 7s. ; 

RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE, the best Preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. 

RIMMEL’S FAR-FAMED TOLLET VINEGAR, Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 

MUSICAL ALBUMS, SCENT CASES, &c., from One Guinea. 

SCENT CASES (Fancy Wood, Leather, Velvet, &c.),from 5s. 

FLORAL CRACKERS, containing beautiful Scented Flowers, 5s. 6d. per dozen. 

COSTUME CRACKERS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. ROSEWATER CRACKERS, 2s. per dozen. 

SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d. ; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 
6s. 6d. 

PERFUME LAMPS, Painted Glass or China (an elegant present), 5s. 

EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from ls. to 1l. ls. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, STRAND; 128, REGENT SfREET; anv 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Parcels 

and Patterns free 
to any part 

of the 


only House in 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Trish Poplins, 


~~ 


DUBLIN ADDRESS—7 anv 8, EUSTACE STREET. 
TO LADIES. 


LAITS FOR FORMING THE COl1L CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and PerrectLy sMoorn, 558,each 
THIOE BAe SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. ; 
SINGLE Ty mene on 6d. to ae i . 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847. 


[Marcu 5, 1870. 


es GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 13d. and 2¢. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

improves appetite and digestion 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

"Wo avoid which, see the Names LEA and 

PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 

WASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 

SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
) elaine all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
SOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead, 


HE MORDAUN ELASTIC DRESS 

SUSPENDER, just out. Richly Gilt Fasteners, 

No lady should be without one. Sent free on receipt of 

stamps. 24-inch, 6d. ; 30-inch, 9d. The Trade supplied.— 
Address, A. Suorto, 36, Gresham-street, London. 


eee 
OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—alxo prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine ig 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 


boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywheré and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 


4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depdét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London, Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 
Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Liyp writes: 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovuisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuarn Cosra writes: “I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency, 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcusisnorp Mannina writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8. 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London; and all Chemists. 


“T confirm 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


J TRADE MAR 


PATENT 
COKN FLOUR. 


42s. extra. 


of all Domestic Machines. 


“VOWEL” A. 


“ WOWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Prick £8 8g, 


Larger sizes for Family Mansions, Hotels, Schools, 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Steam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms. 

We have Ten Volumes comprising many thousands 
of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world, which intending purchasers may inspect. 


ROWN AND POLSON were the 
first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character. 

The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between cheap qualities bearing a false 
name and Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, 
which is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


i ee MACHINE, 


“VOWEL” A. The best Family size wij 
wash 12 shirts, or other articles of about the same 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap required in hand washing, and with 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes, Price 
£3 10s.; with India Rubber Wringer, 25s. or 


The most useful 


“VOWEL FE. 
Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


Co., 63, Fleet Street, London. 
THOMAS Be rane Oe GREEN ’ 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and permanent Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, 

CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Taman (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agrecable to take, and never produces 
trritation. 


MARCH 


5, 1870.] 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 

ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d. 
DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 

SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s, the Set. 

CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d 
Teapots, from &s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d. per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 5i. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
THE ROYAL MATERNITY 


CHARITY, 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 

President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Instituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women 

their own Habitations, 
Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
object and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. 

Subscriptions and Dorations are respectfully and ear 
nestly solicited. 

Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-strect. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 


Office, 31 Finsbury-square. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


THE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street. London, W.C, 


PREPARED BY E., GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 
And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S 


COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE 
OF COFFEE. 


CARACCATINA : a Cocoa deprived of (4 
its Butter rs oe oo oR 
CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA .. 4 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICE- | ‘2 | 
LAND MOSS COCOA a «» Ug J ds. 4d. per Ib, 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use .. 
DUNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


TRADE MARK. PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


BENSON’S|BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES 


GOLD.,..,..£10 10s. .. £15 lis. .. £21 0s. .. £30 0s. .. £350 .. £45 Os. 


KEYLESS /FOR INVALIDS, THE NERVOUS, & TRAVELLERS. 


SIL/ER....£5 5s. .. £8 8s. .. £12 12s. .. £18 18s. .. £21 Os. .. £30 


WATCHES |) uDGATE HILL & OLD BOND STREET 
mines FOR THE REMOVALorINvAngg - cere ies 
alee = Invalid Cot Carriages, 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTeENT NOISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modsrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application t 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM Ph. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-han 1 
Broughams and other Carriages for Saie or 
Hire. 


id 


| 1s. and 2s. per packet. 


\ 9d., 1s. 6d., and 3s. per 
(packet. 


For Inyal 


1s. per Ib. 
1s. and 2s. per botile. 


TRADE MARK. 


FIRES 


(——}= la =] 
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RICAUDaC* PERFUMERY 


45, RUE DE RICHELIEU, PARIS. 
Parronizep By THE Frencu Court 
E ’ 
AND FXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL Fasuionan_e Crrcies, 


RIGAUD’S- TOLUTINE 
DHE POLLEY WALKER OF Vii DA Y; 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 

the Complexion. 


WURAN DA SOAP 


Gives the Skin a delightful silky surface, and is all that can 


be desired as to Perfume. 
Pir VAS =) = m 
RIGAUD’S DENTORINE 

A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 
Breath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the Tecth 
from Decay. 


SOLIDIFIED DENTIFRICE CREAM 


A brush dipped in water and Dentorihe passed over it 
produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Tecth 
a brilliant whiteness. 


HALR, 


ROSE POWDER! 


lts superiority must secure tue preference of persons 
desirous of preserving their beauty while gratifying the 
sense of smell. 


RIGAUD’S COLORIGENE 


FOR PK He HKVING ANY BAU LIK YL ESG Lites 


XESTORING 1O VHE HAL LS ORLGLNAL COLUUR. 

A vegetable compound; coutains nothing injurious; re- 
stores the Hair to its natural colour. Its success is infal- 
lible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


Offered genuine and incomparable with anv other sold 
under the same name, Messrs. RL1GAUD and CO. being the 
only original importers :— 


YLANGYLAWNS 


SOAP. POMADE. 
OIL. TOLLET WATER. COLD CREAM, 
POWDER. COSMETIS. 


EXTRACT on YLANGYLANG 
MANILLA BOUQUET. 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchief. 


The Fashionable Perfume, 
Just Imported by Messrs. RIGAUD ann CO. 


143, Oxford-street; Nxrwsneny, 45, St. Paul's 
churchyard. 


SAUNDERS, 


SAFE, CONVENIENT AND HEALTHFUL NURTURE OF INFANTS. 


MOST IMPORTANT 


Specially Approved by Eminent Professional and Practical Authorities, 


Which, from its unequalled 
previously introduced, and must at once commend itself to Mothers, 


Pa 


ITS CONSTRUCTION 
THE MOST SIMPLE. 


INVENTION, 


properties of Simplicity, Convenience, and’ Comfort, is incomparably superior to any substitute 
and to all entrusted with the care of Infants. 


VN OL LSQUVON FHL 
NOILOV SOI 


+ 
ul 


che Be! 


; = 
“THE MAMMA” INFANT'S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Is the only one ever invented that supplies all the benefits derived from Nature itself, and thus overcomes the repug nance which sometimes renders it impossible to induce an Infant to}. take its food from a Bottle 


quence of its missing the natural form, warmth, and pliant elasticity of the Breast. 


° 


,; in. conse 


The elastic part of this Bottle being moulded from Nature, the Infant is at once attracted by it, and may be nursed with it from birth with the utmost ease; thus avoiding the difficulty and expense! olten exper ence in 


obtaining a healthy and snitable wet nurse. 
Its perfect safety in use is one of its distinctive characteristics. 


effectually precluded. 


The Stopper of this Bottle is supplied with a valve identical in its action to the valve of the human heart, which enables the In fant to take its food with the greatest ease, 


enter the Bottle than is necessary) prevents the food from runnin i iti 
kite 9: L ! g out, no matter in what position the Bottle may be placed. 
From the extremely atl eel ated of this unique Bottle, it can be kept constantly sweet and clean mathont the slightest trouble. 
Ladies when nursing will, by cutting off the inner ring, find the Elastic Part form an admirable shield. 


Upon these grounds the Patentce respectfully submits that 
“THE MAMMA” INFANT'S (PATENT) 


xpressed opinions, which pronounce it an admirable and healthful substitute for Nature’s Nursing. 


: ian In the first place, the danger of the Nipple coming off and choking the Infant—a mishap which has occurred not unfr 7—is avoide 
eink . 5 : Pao peeg z g : é ; equently—is avoided. 
there being no tubes requiring brushes to cleanse them, the painful, irritating, and even fatal effects sometimes caused by bristles dropping from the brush into the tube, 4 ifant’ 


FEEDING BOTTLE 


Pos ities w . >i re ; a : 
Ssesses qualities wholly unapproached for efficacy in nurturing Infants in a safe, convenient, comfortable, and salutary manner; and} in this representation he is fortified, 


I Secondly, 
and passing thence into the Infant’s throat, re likewise 


and at the same time (not allowing more] air to 


as already stated,jby eminent and emphatically 


DIRECTIONS FOR CLEANSING THE BOTTLE.—Remove the Elastic Band ; take off the Breast ; remove the Glass Tube and wash it out; turn the Breast inside out ; wash it in either cold or warm water. The whole can 


be thoroughly cleansed in less than a minute. 


*,* In cleansing this Bottle, it affords the peculiar advantage, over all others, of conventently admitting the hand inside it. 


Price 3s. 6d. each, 
SPARE BOTTLES, BREASTS, AND TUBES SUPPLIED SEPARATELY. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists: and by J. PERRETT (Patentee), at 35c, King Street, 


Cheapside, London, E.0, 


BE CAREFUL TO SEE THAT THE NAME IS ON EACH BOTTLE AND BREAST. 
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E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 

uch under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANN ELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices, 


Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use 
Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


as 


(OSTUMES and DRESSES in greater 


variety than can be seen at most houses 
Elegant and novel styles made up ready 
for immediate wear, in various new tex- 
tures, tastily trimmed, from 10s. Gd. to 
31s. 6d. ; rich Velveteen, 27s. to 42s.; rich 
black and coloured Silks, Silk Velvet and 
Satin, beautifully made and finished, much 
less in price than such goods are usually 
charged. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 
(LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S)—Clear 
ance Lots — Travellers’ Patterns and 
Agents’ Samples. 

Ladies’ size, all pure linen, 1s. 113d. to 
6s. 6d. the dozen. 

The same size, ready hemmed, 2s, 6d., 
3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 9s. 6d. 

Gentlemen’s size, reddy hemmed, 3s. 11d., 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 

The largest gentlemen’s size, ready 
hemmed, 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 12s., and 14s. $d. 

LAWN HANDKERCHIEFS, large size, 
fine quality, with fast colour borders, 2s. 6d. 
the dozen, hemmed ready for use. 

Single Handkerchiefs, as sample, free by 
post for the amount in stamps. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
{534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


\ ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 


CLOTHING for Ladies and Children.— 
One of the largest and cheapest. Stocks in 
London. For {Marriage Outfits, Families 
going abroad and others, a great saving 
may be effected. A very useful printed 
pamphlet, containing a list, ‘with the price 
of every article of Underclothing, Baby 
Linen, Stays, Skirts, Petticoats, Frocks, 
Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and Generai Out- 
fittery, will, be sent post free to any 
address, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES at Marvel- 


lous prices for cheapness. Nearly half a 
million odd lengths from about 5 to 20 
yards each, consisting of every kind of ma- 
terial, both black and coloured, mostly 
new goods, and will be offered for sale 
during the present month at a reduction 
of 30 and 40 per cent., commencing at 
1s. 9d. the Dress. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


PEENOH MERINOS, finest quality and 
double width, at 2s. per yard. Popline de Robaix, 
made only of soft wool, at 8s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 14s. 9d. the 
full dress; all brilliant and durable colours, not to be 
equalled in price and quality. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


\"e LVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
2s. 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 


31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, at 3s. 64d. per yard, Japanese Silks, the German 
make, richest in quality of silk, really wears well, at 2s. 64d. 
per yard, not to be equalled. Richest Black Moirés, yard 
wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash ro- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
84, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


— ee a ee 
[HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Price’s 


Rep Currant anp Frencu Rose Lozencrs.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICK, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


ee) amt Eadie chain ee 
DECAYED TEETH, 


When stopped with pure white ENAMELINE, become 
thoroughly useful. It onlyrequires Softening in hot water, 
and sets as hard as steel, arresting further decay. A packet 
for six teeth sent with full directions post free for twelve 
stamps, by S.T. COCKING, Chemist, Sittingbourne, Kent , 
or from any Chemist through Barclay’s or Newberry’s, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” 


HAND-SEWING MACHINE, 


bp oN 


THE 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
being to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 
and mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘*ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Prics £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Ci035 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anv DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


“THE SIMPSON” 
NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 

Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
Is simple, easily worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 
A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
PRICE £6. 


Pamphlets, with samples of work, sent on application. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
MAnvFaActTory : MAXwELt STREET, GLASGOW. 


NEW WORK, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENQUIRE WITHIN.” 
On Turspay, Marcu 1, 1870, Part I., price Twopence, to be continued Monthly. 


Paris, 1867. Dublin, 1865, 


This Work is entirely new, and written specially for the Household. 


It will be completed in Thirteen Parts, making One large and handsome Volume, containing 
upwards of 400 Pages, nicely bound, price Half-a-Crown. 


London : W. KENT & CO., 23, 51, and 52, Paternoster-row ; and every Bookseller in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often tou good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


[Marcu 5, 1870. 


MAN 
L 0 C K a S it I ik C H j:\ Silane LOE OOD CARING: 


signs for the Guidance of Amateurs, and imparting all 
necessary information to Beginners in this useful Art. By 
W. Bemrosz, Jun.; with Introduction by Lurws.irxw 
Jewit, F.S.A., &., &, &c. Sixth Edition. Crown 4to 
cloth, 5s. 


FRET CUTTING and PERFORATED 


CARVING, with Practical Instructions. By W. Bex- 
ROSE, Jun., Author of “ Manual of Wood Carving.” With 
54 Designs suitable for every description of useful and 
ornamental articles of Furniture and Ornament, with 
Practical Instructions in this pleasing Art. Third Edition. 
Demy 4to, neatly bound in cloth. Price 5s, 


New Designs in Fret Cutting are being :ontinually 
brought out, a complete list of which will be forwarded 
on application, 


EMROSE’S GUIDE TO FRET CUT- 
TING AND WOOD CARVING, being a List of 
Tools and their Uses, post free for one stamp. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster-row. 


Wash WITH TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 


Every Fabric known may be Washed. 


N° MATTER WHAT COLOUR. 


Wash with Travis’s Colloid. 


Was WITH TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 


It Fixes the Colours in all Fabrics. 


IGURED MUSLINS, PRINTS, 
WO )LLENS, SILKS, &c. Wash with Travis’s Colloid, 
will look equal to new. 


ASH WITH TRAVIS’S COLLOID. 

It fixes loose colours, renders white things beautiful 

and clear, and preserves the fibre of all materials, Contains 
no caustic alkali. 


Sole Patentees : 
W. B. BROWN, & CO., 
ST. MARY’S-GATE, MANCHESTER. 
To be had of all drapers, grocers, and chemists.—Whole- 
sale and Retail, JOHN HOLGATE & CO., 20, St. Mary’s- 


gate, Manchester; London, of Messrs. HITCHCOCK, 
WILLIAMS, & CO., St. Paul’s-churehyard. 


LEFI-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT.OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHILIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post. 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820, 


a 


LEFI-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
v extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad. 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820, Terms, cash only. 


I EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
4 Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


ees 


EE: OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


ib EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London, Money orders sent for 
varcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 

Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 

Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
inedical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief, 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s, 1}d., 2s, Od., and 4s. 6d. 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 

HE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 


MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TREADLE Macurners 


Wanzer.. ., 9 
Lion oe 
Florence »° 


10 
eeler&Wilsonl0 0 
~ Machines by all makers. 


_ 
coocoocon 


Excelsior .. £6 6 0 
Britannia from 616 9 
Elliptic, from 700 
WillcoxandGibbs8 0 9 
Belgravia ., 7 0 
Howe(Elias. jun.) 8 0 
Grover & Baker 9 0 
Alexandra ., 9 0 
0 
0 
v 
0 


See 


Ss. SMITH _& CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street. 
a ee 
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